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THE MILL. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tuts is a lively scene. The ‘mill’ is truly an 
‘‘agrarian’’ symbol, and interesting to every class. 
In all the ages of civilization its institution has been 
an object of the first consideration, as of the first 
necessity. In the early patriarchal days there were 
some inventions of the sort; for they ‘ground their 
corn,’ though without the facile constructions of 
the present time, when articles of mechanism are 
brought so nearly to perfection. 

How little notice do we take of those matters, 
even of positive utility, which are readily supplied 
to us! The artist works, and the luxurious are grat- 
ified by his labors, only affording the millionth divi- 
dend in money as the compensation for that which 
shall originally have cost an incalculable amount of 
contrivance and pains in the construction. The 
boons of art, like the free gifts of nature, are sub- 
jects of unthankfulness and disregard. When we 
are necessitated to earn, then shall we learn to be 
grateful. 

This scene is redolent of life and purpose. The 
same stream that turns the mill, is, a little further 
down, made subservient to the laundress and the 
fisherman, whilst the elemental beauty of the sur- 
roundings seems to impart an air of enjoyment to 
their labors. 

It is a good thing to be employed. There is also 
a certain economy to be attained in almost every 
employment—a way of making work somewhat 
easy and agreeable. But it is a way which the ava- 
ricious and the requiring know not of. Nature, 
whilst she requires a constant exercise and exertion 
of all her agencies, yet overtasks none. ‘There is no 
hurry, no waste of exhaustion in her code. But the 
greedy man ‘‘makes haste to be rich,’ and over- 
reaches himself. In one way or another, he over- 
reaches himself. If all work well for the present—if 
all his methods succeed—all his machines attain their 
object, perhaps he loses in the sequel—his own soul. 

Avarice is a hard-hearted vice, no less selfish and 
sordid than it is immoral and unjust. If the extor- 
tioner could view himself—as may-be he does—in 
his succeeding generations, he would not only blush, 
Vou. VI.—17 
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but bitterly deplore the exactions, the exorbitant re- 
quirings, and relentless tasking of his business course. 

‘‘Bread,’’ particularly, is the right of all; for 
where justice could not claim it, mercy is required 
to supply it. Let, therefore, no man abuse the 
prerogative of the * mill.”’ 

Of all the abominable monopolies which trade al- 
lows, the monopoly of breadstuffs is surely the most 
abominable. The “ nether millstone’? has been made 
the symbol of that man’s heart who does it; anda 
terrible denouncement stands against him. It is 
said, too, that people in high places do these things; 
yet that which is essentially base, the practice of the 
whole world cannot render fair or respectable. 

Neither the scale nor the bounds of our picture 
allow of an extended view of its neighborhood. This 
mill is probably situated in a village, or a ‘settle- 
ment;’’ and though rural and rustic, its tenants need 
not therefore to be revoltingly coarse and untutored, 
as the specimens warrant us in saying. 

She who has read history enough, will know that, 
in some days of the world, even princesses were em- 
And 
whether or not it be now the custom for delicately- 
bred girls to be so employed, should be put entirely 
out of the question—a thing which the proprieties of 
necessity alone should regulate. 

How queer it seems to some of us, that a person 
can find amusement in angling! Yet that there are 
such, the sedulous devotion to the “ gentle art’’ cer- 
tifies. How “gentle’’ the art is, in all respects, we 
doubt. To die is the lot of every thing that lives. 
But to be put out of one’s “element,’’ to linger 
painfully, is an infliction which the humane would 
not willingly impose. 

It is now, we think, the leafy month of June. 
And mark you, young ‘‘Tsaac,”? the salmon have 
all emigrated above the fails. And by the same to- 
ken, we surmise that your diligent fixing of that hook 
is only a clever device to get a glance at your hand- 
some vis-a-vis on the other side of the stream. If 
never more guileful, you shall be let off this time. 
As for the young lady, she is not looking at any 
body “in particular,’ but only listening to her 
mamma. 
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“ BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


I uave been carefully observing the mode of living 
among the people of the western states for a period 
of forty years. Great changes have appeared during 
that time. Of the fifty-two years of my life, thirty 
have been spent in the employment of an itinerant 
preacher, affording me the best practical means of 
information. Moreover, I am the son of a west- 
ern pioneer, who was in the celebrated battle at 
Point Pleasant in 1774, and subsequently identified 
with the Indian wars, till Wayne’s treaty of 1795. 
Of course it is matter of much interest with me to 
note the changes in the society of the far-famed 
west; and it may be of some little interest to the 
readers of the Repository to see some of those 
I shall limit myself 
chiefly to a few items pertaining to the style of liv- 
ing, which may serve to remind us that, while the 
real wants of man are comparatively few and sim- 


changes briefly pointed out. 


ple, the imaginary ones scarcely have any bounds. 
I shall, however, not take into the account the 
wealthy aristocrat, with his costly mansion, Turkey 
carpets, silver plate, and thousand dollar carriage; 
nor the extremely poor man, who lives in a wretched 
hovel, on a floor of earth, and sleeps on his bundle 
They are both exceptions to the general 
My few observations shall have reference to 


of straw. 
rule. 
the great mass of western population. 

What is now considered an ordinary outfit for 
housekeeping? A domicil with parlors, hall, cham- 
bers, sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, and cellar. 
To furnish these apartments, there must be Scotch 
or Brussels carpets, hearth-rugs, brass-mounted 
andirons, window-blinds, ornamented or cushioned 
chairs, rocking-chairs, sofas, sideboards, bureaus, 
wardrobes, cloak-racks, wash-stands, elegant bed- 
steads, with testers or canopies, dressed with cur- 
tains and valance, dressing-tables and mirrors, break- 
fast-tables and dinner-tables, with their tea sets and 
dinner sets of China and Britannia, and silver spoons, 
beside cooking stoves, &c. Now this may answer 
for a commencement, as far as it goes; but who 
would ever think of keeping house without a cen- 
tre-table, richly covered, on which to lay the nice 
little volumes done up in gilt and morocco? which, 
however, being intended as mere ornaments, are for- 
tunately seldom or never read. Or who could en- 
dure to see a parlor so naked, and out of all fashion, 
as not to have some mantle ornaments, such as ar- 
tificial flowers, with glass covers, or some specimens 
of conchology and geological formations? Beside, 
the walls must not only be papered, but beautified 
with portraits, landscapes, &c. These common- 
place notions amount to quite a clever sum, though 
they are as few and economical as western people of 


this day, who make any pretension to being stylish, can 
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well get along with. 
of the numerous and indispensable fixtures of mod- 


Indeed, they form only a part 


ern housekeepjng. Again, to procure the viands, 
such as are in keeping with this array of furniture, 
and maintain a force requisite to serve up and hand 
them round, and keep all the affairs of the house- 
hold in order, will cost another round sum—to say 
nothing of parties and extras. 

With this modern style I shail take the liberty of 
briefly contrasting the early style of living in the 
western country. When a young married couple 
commenced housekeeping, from thirty to forty years 
ago, a very small outfit sufficed, not only to render 
them comfortable, but to place them on an equality 
with their friends and neighbors. They needed a log 
cabin, covered with clapboards, and floored with 
wooden slabs, in western parlance called puncheons, 
and the openings between the logs closed with billets 
of wood and crammed with mortar, to keep all warm 
and dry—all which a man could erect himself, with- 
out any mechanical training, with one day’s assist- 
ance from his neighbors to raise the logs. Usually, 
one room answered for parlor, sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, and dormitory, while the potato hole 
under the puncheons, formed, of course, by excava- 
ting the earth for mortar, was a good substitute for 
acellar. As to furniture, they needed a stationary 
corner cupboard, formed of upright and transverse 
pieces of boards, arranged so as to contain upper, 
lower, and middle shelf, to hold the table ware and 
eatables. In order to comfort and convenience, it 
was requisite, also, to have the following articles: 
one poplar slab table, two poplar or oak rail bed- 
steads, supplied with suitable bedding, and covered 
with cross-barred counterpanes of homemade, one 
of which was for the accommodation of visitors; six 
split-bottomed chairs, one long bench, and a few 
three legged stools were amply sufficient for them- 
selves and friends; a half a dozen pewter plates, as 
many knives and forks, tin cups, and pewter spoons 
for ordinary use, and the same number of delf plates, 
cups, and saucers for special occasions; also, one 
dish, large enough to hold a piece of pork, bear 
meat, or venison, with the turneps, hommony, or 
stewed pumpkin. All this table ware was kept in 
the corner cupboard, and so adjusted as to show off 
to the best advantage, and indicated that the family 
were well fixed for comfortable living. When the 
weather was too cold to leave the door or the window 
open, sufficient light to answer the purpose came 
down the broad chimney, and saved the expense of 
glass lights; and as for andirons, two large stones 
served as a good substitute. ‘The whole being kept 
clean and sweet, presented an air of comfort to the 
contented and happy inmates. It is true the cook- 
ing was usually done in presence of the family, but 
was soon dispatched, when the Dutch oven and skil- 
let were nicely cleaned and stowed under the cup- 
board, and the long handled frying-pan hung upon a 
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nail or peg on one side of the door, while the water 
pail was situated on the other, and the neat water 
gourd hanging by it. For mantle ornaments they 
had the tin grater, used in grating off the new corn 
for mush before it was hard enough to grind, and 
the corn-splitter, being a piece of deer’s horn, very 
useful in parting large ears of Indian corn for the 
cattle. ‘The parlor walls were sufficiently beautified 
by the surplus garments and Sunday clothes hung 
all round on wooden pins, the sure tokens of indus- 
try and prosperity. 

In regard to property, if a man owned an axe, 
wedge, hoe, plough, and a pony to pull it, and a bit 
of ground to cultivate, or a few mechanics’ tools, 
he asked no more; and if his wife had a spinning- 
wheel, a pair of cards, a loom, and plenty of the 
raw material of flax, cotton, and wool, she was con- 
tent. In those days keeping her own house was 
a small part of a woman’s work—it was only need- 
ful recreation from her steady employment; for she 
carded, spun, colored, wove, cut and made clothes 
for all the family. Ladies of the first respectability 
then vied in honorable competition, to manufacture 
the finest and most tasty dresses for themselves, and 
the most handsome suits for their husbands, sons, 
and brothers, in which they all appeared abroad 
with more exquisite pleasure than people now do in 
imported satin and broadcloth, and with far more 
credit to themselves and honor to their country. For 
coloring materials they used the bark of walnut, 
hickory, maple, and sycamore trees, together with 
copperas, indigo, sumach, paint-stone, &c.; and in 
carding for a fancy suit of mixed, they worked in 
scraps of colored flannel and silk to variegate the 
texture. ‘Those were the days of pure republican- 
ism, true patriotism, and real independence. All 
the money a man needed was enough to pay his tax 
and buy his salt and iron. When he needed mar- 
keting, he gathered fruit from his orchard, vegeta- 
bles from his garden, and took a pig from the pen, 
or a lamb from the fold; or if he had neither, he 
took his gun and brought in wild meat from the 
woods. He raised his own breadstuff, and ground it 
on the hand-mill, or pounded it in a mortar with a 
sweep and pestle, and relished it the better for his 
toil in preparing it. Coffee was not then used, ex- 
cept as a luxury on particular occasions, by a few 
of the wealthy. Milk was considered far preferable. 
For tea they had sage, spicewood, mountain birch, 
and sassafras, which they regarded then, and which 
I still regard as altogether preferable to black tea, 
young hyson, or imperial, both for health and the 
pleasure of taste. Supplies of saccharine were easily 
obtained from the sugar tree or bee-gum, and those 
who had neither, gathered wild honey from the bee 
tree. When medicine was needed, they obtained it 
from their gardens, fields, or forests; but they had 
little use for it. Children were not then annoyed 
with shoes and boots, or hats and bonnets—they 
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went barefooted and bareheaded. It was no un- 
common thing to see small boys trapping for birds 
or hunting rabbits in the snow without shoes or hats, 
and small girls playing about the yard in the same con- 
dition—all the very pictures of health. Reared un- 
der that system, young men were able to endure the 
toils of a frontier life, or brave the perils of a hard 
campaign in the service of their country. Young 
ladies needed no paint, the rosy cheek being sup- 
plied by the flush of perfect health. In those days 
I never heard of dyspepsy, bronchitis, or any of the 
fashionable diseases of this generation. Doctors 
were then scarce amongst us, and had but little to 
do. If a man was afflicted with pain or catarrh, 
and felt chilly, he drank herb tea, wrapped himself 
in a blanket, and slept with his feet before the fire. 
If he was sick, he absiained from food. If he had 
a slight fever, he drank tea of snakeroot, mountain 
ditney, or other sudorifics, till he started the perspi- 
ration. Or if he had a severe attack of settled fever, 
after exhausting his simple remedies, he laid himself 
in a cool place, drank abundance of cold water, his 
wife or sister fanned him with the wing or tail of a 
turkey, and he committed himself to the keeping of 
a kind Providence, without being plied with blisters 
or dosed with poison. Calomel, the Samson of fash- 
ionable remedies, was scarcely known here in those 
days, and people usually retained their teeth and 
jaw bones unimpaired, even to old age, or while they 
lived. 

Many people, such as would be thought Solomons 
of this day, assume that their fathers and mothers 
were deplorably ignorant, but without any sufficient 
proof or satisfactory reason. People possessed at 
least as much common sense forty years ago as their 
posterity do at present. If they had fewer opportu- 
nities for improvement, they made better use of 
them: if fewer books, they were better ones, or bet- 
ter read; so that, while our fathers and mothers 
knew less of newspapers, novels, and annuals, they 
understood more of the Bible, useful history, and 
practical life. One fact is palpable, and should not 
be overlooked nor forgotten, that is, the present gen- 
eration, with all its rage for education and improve- 
ment, cannot show any more eloquent preachers, 
learned jurists, able statesmen, or successful gen- 
erals, than those which lived in the days of our fath- 
ers. What improvement there is in morals, if any, 
is attributable to the Gospel. That the ‘‘age of im- 
provement’’ has produced vast changes in the man- 
ners and usages of society, is admitted; but whether 
for the better or worse, is another question, and one 
which would admit of much argument on both sides. 
While the modern style of living affords more lux- 
ury and elegance than the former style, it is attended 
with more expense and trouble, and exerts a more 
corrupting influence on society—leads to more idle- 
ness, vanity, crime, and wretchedness. The pleas- 
ure of social intercourse is, I believe, not increased, 
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but diminished. One example on this item must 
suffice. Call on a friend at her own house, and she 
is locked-up. You must first apply at the pull of 
the door-bell, or the knocker; then wait a long time 
for the servant; and if not repulsed at once by the 
fashionable cant, ‘‘'Too much engaged,”’ or the fash- 
ionable falsehood, ‘‘ Not at home,’’ you must next 
send your name and request for an interview; and 
after waiting from a quarter to half hour longer, 
you may obtain an audience at last, though dearly 
bought with loss of time and sacrifice of feeling. 
Whereas, under the usage of former days, so soon 
as you knocked on the door, you heard the familiar 
response, “Come in;’’. then, by pulling the string 
which hung outside, you raised the wooden latch, 
stepped into the family circle, met with a welcome 
reception, received a hearty shake of the warm hand 
of friendship, and, being seated, felt perfectly at 
home as long as you chose to remain. Such were 
the days of simple-hearted, honest friendship, when 
social life was unembarrassed by the affected and 
heartless etiquet of modern times. 
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PARENTAL DUTIES. 


BY REV. J. M’D. MATHEWS. 

Tue apostle Paul, in his first epistle to Timothy, 
says, “If any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.”’ 

The provision which parents should make for their 
children, relates both to the present life and that 
which is to come—to their physical, intellectual, and 
moral being. 

To provide for the temporal wants of children, 
every parent should have some honest calling or 
business, which he industriously pursues. It is as 
much a duty to be “diligent in business,”’ as ‘ fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.’? A lazy drone 
should make no pretensions to religion. The preju- 
dice that labor is degrading is fast passing away. 

ivery honest, useful occupation should be consid- 
ered honorable. God has ordained that in the sweat 
of his brow man shall eat his bread. But men 
are ever trying to evade this law. They love ease, 
and luxury, and extravagance, and they want some 
ready method of being gratified. ‘The good old way 
of patient, persevering industry is too slow for them. 
They must marry a fortune, or make some vast 
speculation, so as to be rich in a day. Those who 
‘*will be rich’’ in these ways, usually “pierce them- 
selves through with many sorrows.’’ How much 


more happiness must the man enjoy who, by perse-_ 


vering industry and honest gains, provides for his 
household! As his children grow up around him, it 
must afford him sincere pleasure to be able to feed 
and clothe them, and provide something to assist 
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them when they shall begin the world for them- 
selves. 

But many iabor industriously to procure wealth 
for their children, who pay very little attention to 
their minds. God has made man capable of acqui- 
ring knowledge, and it is certainly the duty of pa- 
rents to bestow education on their children—educa- 
tion the most extensive which they have the means 
of bestowing. To give only so much education as 
is necessary for business, is to provide merely for the 
wants of the body. Business habits and a knowl- 
edge of business should, of course, be taught to ev- 
ery child. None should be brought up in idleness, 
however rich. But you fear that extensive educa- 
tion will spoil your child. It is true that many evil 
influences prevail in schools that may spoil him; but 
these are not education. ‘The acquisition of knowl- 
edge has no tendency to produce idle habits, or oth- 
erwise to spoil. If in any case education spoils chil- 
dren, it is because it is uncommon: Let it become 
general, and a young man would no more think of 
being spoiled, or wishing to live idly, because he had 
a college education, than he now would, because he 
understands arithmetic. God did not bestow such in- 
tellectual capacities as man possesses, to be buried. 
‘* That the soul be without knowledge is not good,”’ 
says the Bible. The gratification of our natural 
curiosity in the acquisition of knowledge is, more- 
over, asource of happiness, and parents should not 
withhold such gratification from either their sons or 
daughters. The daughters should come in for an 
equal share with the sons, except so much as may 
be given to qualify ason for a profession. Why not? 
Are they inferior to their brothers in intellect? No 
one who has made the experiment in teaching will 
say so. They will succeed as well in algebra or ge- 
ometry, and will, perhaps, surpass their brothers in 
the acquisition of languages. They will be as much 
gratified to know the facts in geology, or chemistry, 
or botany; and why will you withhold from them 
the gratification? You do not see, you say, the use 
of girls learning so much. But why has God given 
them the capacity? Will you impeach his wisdom? 
But how can you say there is no use, when these 
daughters may soon be the heads of families, and 
have the charge of the early education of young im- 
mortals? It is universally admitted that the moth- 
er’s influence chiefly forms the character of the 
child. If such be the responsible position your 
daughter may occupy, there is no danger of giving 
her too much education. The most extensive course 
of our best female seminaries will be none too much. 

It is not always, however, in the power of parents 
to send their children either to the college or semi- 
nary. In this case you should purchase books, form 
a library, and try to form in your children a taste 
for reading. Much valuable kuowledge may be ac- 
quired without going to school at all. How many 
volumes did young Franklin read while he labored 
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all day as an apprentice! But there are many per- 
sons in good circumstances, in whose houses you 
will scarcely find a book. They have made, per- 
haps, a hundred or a thousand dollars this year; but 
a little more land must be purchased, or some im- 
provement must be made, and nothing can be spared 
to buy a few books for their children. What differ- 
ence does such a parent make between his cattle and 
his children? He provides food and shelter for the 
former, and for the latter little more, though God 
has kindled up in their bosoms those intellectual 
fires which elevate them above the brutes, and make 
them kindred to angels. Will such parents once 
more listen to the apostle, while he says, “If any 
provide not for his own, especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel ?’’ 

But the religious education of children is still more 
important than all that has been mentioned. To 
provide for their wants, and cultivate their minds, 
are important duties; but they refer, more especially, 
to the present life. By proper religious training you 
may promote the future happiness of your child, or 
you may endanger his salvation by the neglect of it. 
‘‘Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.’’ ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.”’ 
These are divine commands. 

In the first place, parental authority should be 
well established. Children should be taught implicit 
obedience. If, when the parent speaks, the child 
does not obey, the most disastrous consequences 
may follow. He will soon set at defiance all law 
and all authority, and travel the highway to ruin. 
But those children that are properly trained in the 
nursery, will, most probably, make law-abiding and 
useful citizens when they grow up. Obedience may 
often be procured by gentle means; but such is the 
depravity of human nature that the use of the rod 
will sometimes be indispensable. The rod, however, 
should never be used when the parent is angry or 
greatly excited. The child readily sees that he is 
only gratifying his own vindictive feelings; and such 
punishment will do more harm than good. Take 
the child by himself. Talk to him dispassionately, 
and convince him that you love him, but that you 
are obliged to punish him for his good. Then, if 
you will pray with him, you will win his heart, pro- 
cure his obedience and love, and, perhaps, save him 
from ruin. Appeal to his moral feelings, and show 
him that God requires him to obey you, and you to 
punish him for disobedience. When a child is once 
taught to obey, the greatest difficulty in education is 


overcome. Then make him familiar with the great 


truths of the Bible, and endeavor to lead him to the 
Savior, the friend of sinners. 

Remember your child is immortal, and God has 
committed him to your charge to bring up for 


him. How awful the 


How great the charge! 
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responsibility! The Sunday school will aid you in 
this great work. See that your children attend reg- 
ularly. Assist them in learning their lessons. Read 
over their little books, and talk to them about their 
contents. Thus you will water the good seed which 
the Sunday school teacher sows. But you must not 
leave all to the Sunday school. Teach your children 
their catechism at home. Take them on your knee, 
and tell them the stories of the patriarchs and proph- 
ets, and of the miracles and death of Christ. And, 
above all, have your family altar, where you will 
pray with and for your children, night and morning. 
Then in your private prayers entreat the blessing of 
God on all your efforts, and they will not be in vain. 

As your children grow up, you should provide for 
them suitable religious reading. Besides what they 
will find at the Sabbath school, there are many val- 
uable religious books which you should have in your 
own library. If you have taught them to “‘remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, and keep it holy,’’ they will 
find many hours on that day to devote to such read- 
ing. 

When they go from home to attend school, or to 
engage in business, follow them by your prayers, 
and by many a kind letter, to warn them against the 
snares that everywhere beset the path of youth. 

Where are the parents that thus labor for the sal- 
vation of their children? How can they reconcile 
it to their consciences not to do so? Will they toil 
to provide for them a living, or even to bestow edu- 
cation, and care nothing for their immortal interests? 
Let them listen once more to our motto, “If any 
provide not for his own, especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.’ Can it be their duty to provide 
for the body, and care nothing for the undying spirit? 
How absurd! 

Let every parent, then, awake to the fact that it 
is his bounden duty to bring up his children in “the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord’’—to instruct 
them in God’s word—to teach them the sanctity of 
God’s day, and to lead them to the blessed Savior of 
sinners. What account will those parents render 
who ‘care for none of these things?’? who allow 
their children to be ‘‘vile, and restrain them not?’’ 
Surely their blood will be required at the parents’ 
hand. 

_ In all family government, as well as in religious 
training, both parents must of course harmonize 
their efforts. If there be any clashing or strife be- 
tween the father and mother, any interference of one 
with the plans or authority of the other, all govern- 
ment will soon be at an end, and all good destroyed. 
Surely the love they bear their offspring should unite 
their hearts to promote their best and highest inter- 
ests. It must not be overlooked, however, that in 
the religious training of children, the mother acts 
the most important part. She watches the first 
dawnings of intellect, and makes the first moral 
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name, and to utter the infantile prayer. John Ran- 
dolph gaid that infidelity was so fashionable when 
he was a young man, he would have been car- 
ried away by its flood; but he could never forget 
the impression made on his mind when his mother 
taught him to say, “‘Our Father, who art in heav- 
en.’ Let the mother take her child alone, and there 
pray to God for his blessing on her offspring, and 
this prayer and the silent tear which she sheds, will 
make a deeper impression than all other things. It 
will, in fact, never be forgotten. That son or daugh- 
ter may wander far from God, but the recollec- 
tion of that prayer may, perhaps, be the means of 
bringing them back when you shall slumber in the 
grave. . 

I intended, in conclusion, to make a quotation 
from ** Abbott’s Mother at Home;’’ but as this arti- 
cle is perhaps already too long, I will merely say 
that every mother who desires to train up her chil- 
dren in ‘‘the way they should go,’’ should, by all 
means, read that excellent work. 


SOLAR SYSTEM—THE SUN. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Mr. Eprror,—Few persons have any thing like a 
tangible idea of the real or relative magnitude of the 
earth, and the other members of the solar system. 
This is true even of those who are well acquainted 
with the principal facts of physical astronomy, and 
conversant with the theory of the universe. I trust 
I shall not, therefore, be chargeable with a want of 
proper respect for the intelligence of your readers, if 
I endeavor to illustrate these in a way suited to the 
comprehension of all. In doing this, I shall ask the 
liberty of pursuing a course, as far as circumstances 
will permit, which experience has pointed out as one 
of the best. 

In order, therefore, to a full comprehension of this 
part of the subject, let us suppose a circle ten feet in 
diameter, made of white paper, placed upon the wall 
of the room where we may be sitting. Let this rep- 
resent a section of the sun, made by a plane passing 
through its equator. Assuming this as the standard 
of reference for the magnitudes of all the members 
of the solar system, we shall find the following re- 
sult. Mercury, the planet next to the sun, would be 
represented by another circle, only half an inch in 
diameter; Venus by one an inch; the Earth also by 
one an inch; Mars little more than half an inch; 
Vesta one-eighth of an inch; Juno three-sixteenths of 
an inch; Ceres the same; Pallas one-fourth of an 
inch; Jupiter twelve inches; Saturn—body of the 
planet, ten and a half inches—rings twenty-eight 
inches; Uranus five inches. These may all be read- 
ily represented to the eye, and will give a correct 
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with ourselves, revolve around the great central lumi- 
nary. 

We should find it impossible to represent to the 
eye the relative distances of these bodies from the 
sun, drawn to the same scale with the preceding. 
The following statement, however, may assist our 
conceptions. The little half inch ball, representing 
Mercury, would revolve around the ten feet globe of 
the sun, at a distance from it of four hundred and 
sixteen feet, (nearly one-thirteenth of a mile;) Ve- 
nus at a distance of one-eighth of a mile; the Earth 
one-fifth of a mile; Vesta and Juno about half a 
mile; Ceres and Pallas nearly five-eighths of a mile; 
Jupiter little more than one mile; Saturn nearly two 
miles; Uranus three and seven-eighths miles; the 
comet of 1680 fourteen miles; and the comet of 
1763 one hundred and fifty-two miles! 

Such is a correct delineation of the solar system 
in miniature. A small effort of the mind only is ne- 
cessary to its comprehension. If, now, we increase 
the size and distance of each, until it shall be four 
hundred and sixty millions of times greater, we shall 
have the solar system, as it swings in space. Upon 
this field of investigation we now propose to enter, 
beginning with the central luminary, 

THE SUN. 

In point of magnitude the sun is by far the largest 
body with which we are conversant. Its diameter is 
to the diameter of the earth in the ratio of 1114 to 
1; and since, from a principle of geometry, spheres 
are to each other as the cubes of their diameters, we 
find the body of the sun to be one million three 
hundred and eighty-four thousand four hundred and 
seventy-two times larger than the earth; that is, the 
globe of the sun would make that number of globes 
the size of the earth! The body of the sun, there- 
fore, is nearly double the size of the whole orbit of 
the moon! 

The density of the materials of which the sun is 
composed, is much less than that of the earth, being 
in fact only about one-fourth of the earth’s density. 
Yet, from its superior magnitude, its attractive power 
is very much greater. So that if one pound of mat- 
ter could be transported from the surface of the 
earth to the surface of the sun, it would there weigh 
nearly twenty-eight pounds. And a man weighing 
at the earth 140 pounds, would there find his weight 
increased to 4,060 pounds! The question may here 
very naturally arise, how do we know this? A full 
answer cannot here be given. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to say that it is based upon observations and 
calculations in reference to the attractive influence 
of bodies. Every particle of matter is supposed to 
possess an equally attractive power with every other 
particle. Hence, as you increase the sum of the at- 
tractive particles, you increase the sum of the attrac- 
tive power. The sun being more than a million 
times larger than the earth, would exert an attrac- 
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tive power a million.times greater, were it as dense 
as the earth. It has been ascertained, however, that 
that power is only three hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-six times greater than 
that of the earth. The irresistible conclusion is, that 
the sun contains only that many times the number of 
particles found in the body of the earth. With only 
this amount of material, to make a globe as large as 
the sun, would require that the particles of matter 
should be further apart than they are in the earth, 
or, in other words, that its density should be less. 
The relative densities, from these data, are readily 
obtained, and are as stated above. 

In regard to the physical constitution of the sun, 
not much is known. The opinions in reference to 
it have been various. Sir Isaac Newton supposed it 
to be a great ball of fire, and that the comets were 
continually falling into it to supply the material for 
combustion! Others, of less philosophical character, 
have entertained the grosser idea that it was hell, the 
place of punishment for all the wicked. And others 
still have supposed that it was a globe in a state of 
combustion, and insensibly, yet really diminishing in 
lustre and size in each succeeding age. It is most 
probable, however, that it is an opaque body, sur- 
rounded by a luminous atmosphere, and extending to 
a considerable distance above its surface. One of the 
reasons for such supposition is, that there are dark 
spots frequently seen on the sun’s disc, which appear 
to be portions of the dark body, seen through breaks 
or openings in the luminiferous substance surround- 
ing it. Some of the spots are of immense size. One 
of them, as determined by the Herschels, could not 
be less than forty-four thousand miles in diameter— 
a space nearly equal in®breadth to double the entire 
circumference of our globe! Some of these spots 
are continually changing their apparent position and 
magnitude. Others appear stationary. And by 
means of these it has been ascertained that the sun, 
like the earth, revolves on an axis, and that the pe- 
riod of a rotation is twenty-five days ten hours. At 
this rate the equatorial parts would rotate with a ve- 
locity of four thousand five hundred and thirty-two 
miles per hour! 

The sun becomes an all-absorbing object of inter- 
est when viewed as the centre of the system, and the 
source of light and heat for all his numerous depen- 
dencies. As the centre of the system, he keeps all 
the planets in their undeviating orbits, revolving 
around himself. There are two forces operating 
upon each of these bodies. The one, called the tan- 
gential, is that which would cause them, unless pre- 
vented, to move onward continually in a straight 
This force was exerted when they were first 
lanched into space, and remains unchanged and un- 
repeated. The other is that which draws them 
toward the sun, and is the result of that property of 
matter called gravitation. If the former were left 


line. 


to exert its influence undisturbed, or unmodified, the 
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result would be, as just stated, that each one would 
pursue an undeviating course in a right line. If the 
latter only pperated, the result would be to precipi- 
tate them upon the body of the sun; but Omnis- 
cience has so exactly adjusted their weights, distan- 
ces from each other and the sun, and their tangen- 
tial velocities, that the two forces acting conjointly 
keep them in an undeviating orbit around the great 
centre. The sun’s attraction prevents them from 
going off into empty space, and the tangential ve- 
locity prevents them from falling upon the sun. 
How manifest the wisdom of the Creator! The dis- 
tance to which the sun’s attractive influence extends 
isimmense. It is found sufficient to bring back a 
comet when removed to a point no less than one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three times more 
distant than the earth. La Place estimates that the 
solar attraction is felt throughout a sphere whose ra- 
dius is a hundred millions of times greater than the 
distance of the earth and sun. Professor Bessel has 
determined the distance of one of the fixed stars to 
be nearly sixty-three trillions of miles from the sun, 
(62,48) 500,000,000.) Yet, according to the above 
estimate, the sun’s influence extends more than one 
hundred and fifty times this distance! 

In reference to the sun’s being the centre of light 
and heat, not much can be said, from the fact that 
we know but little. That light and heat are con- 
nected in the solar beams is easily demonstrated; for 
on subjecting them to prismatic decomposition, by 
the aid of a differential thermometer, a set of dark 
rays, possessing calorific properties, are ascertained 
to exist beyond the most refrangible luminous rays 
of the pencil, and which, on that account, have been 
denominated calorific rays. But whether these rays 
really emanate from the sun, or whether the sun 
serves merely to excite a subtil fluid enveloping our 
globe, and possessing luminous and calorific proper- 
ties when thus excited, has long been a question in 
optics. ‘T'wo theories have been advanced, which have 
divided nearly equally the philosophical world. And 
the same continues true at the present time. We 
shall, therefore, leave the matter with abler hands, to 
discuss the merits of these two somewhat antagonistic 
theories, and conclude this article by simply saying, 
that while the two sets of philosophers differ as to 
whether light itself, or merely an exciting influence, 
emanates from the sun, they all agree in the rapidity 
of its transmission. Facts show that it requires 
about eight minutes to pass from the sun to the 
earth, or that it travels at the rate of one hundred 
and ninety thousand miles per second! By this 


means we are enabled to form some conception of 
the immense distance to which the sun’s power is 
felt, as estimated by La Place; for allowing the 
transmission of light to be regular and uninterrupt- 
ed, at the rate just stated it would require one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty years for it to reach the 
limit of his attractive influence! 
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IRENE. 

Tue fine summer days are past and gone, and, 
except the sweet remembrance of our having once 
enjoyed them, have left us only emblems of frailty. 
How dull and dreary are all those scenes which lately 
were so beautiful! Their delightful verdure is suc- 
ceeded by a melancholy aspect, and all their charms 
are withered. Short lived and fading are all earthly 
things. 

Such were my reflections as I walked to my bow- 
er, to enjoy the cool invigorating breeze of an Octo- 
ber morning. I looked around upon the plants 
which I had reared with tender care. Their blos- 
soms had faded and fallen—their leaves had been 
nipped by the winds of autumn. They, too, showed 
signs of frailty. Even the choice exotics were pale 
and drooping. Here and there a favorite perennial 
alone remained. 

Beautiful flowers, thought I, as I cut their stem, 
ye shall twine yourselves into a boquet for the 
lovely Irene, and while yet the dew-drop sparkles 
upon thy face, I will hasten to her chamber, that she 
may inhale thy fragrance once again ere she departs. 

With a noiseless step I approached the couch of 
the youthful sufferer. Already was the cold sweat 
of death upon her brow, and his icy hand upon her 
heart-strings. As I drew back the curtain, she 
opened her mild blue eye, and with a smile so sweet, 
so heavenly, extended her snow-white hand. 

‘‘ Dear Irene,’’ I said, “here are the last flowers 
from my garden. The cruel F'rost-king has blasted 
my dahlias ere they had half unfolded their petals. 
I wept when I saw his ravages, because I had prom- 
ised them to you.”’ 

“OQ, never care,’’ she faintly whispered, “I am 
going where the chilling winds and blasting frosts of 
autumn are never felt—where flowers will never 
fade. Already do I seem to breathe the pure air of 
that ‘better country,’ and feel wafted to my senses 
the delicious odors of that fairer, holier clime. Yes, 
even now I havea glimpse of the spirit land. There 
reigns perpetual spring—there all are perennial flow- 
ers. 

‘‘ Kindest Helen,’’ she continued, “‘ when the win- 
try winds sing their melancholy requiem about your 
dwelling, and you watch the snow-flakes as they fall 
upon my new-made grave, think of those clearer 
skies and calmer scenes to which I go, and when 
thou gazest upon the pale moon attended by her glit- 
tering train, let thine eye of faith penetrate far be- 
yond the Pleiads’ place, to that beautiful city—the 
paradise of God. There with her angel garments 
on, with a coronal outshining the fair Cassiopea’s, 
and a harp sending forth sweeter strains than the 
meek-eyed Lyra’s, will the freed spirit of Irene for 
ever soar amid those verdant fields, extracting am- 
brosial food from heaven’s own garden, and drink- 
ing from the pure river of life.”” She paused. 
“Hark! there is music in my room—they are 
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come—those sister spirits;’? and then a holy calm 
came over her brow. She ceased to breathe. 

The casket was left; but the jewel had gone to 
grace a Savior’s crown. Another sun had arisen: | 
stood by an open grave: the dust fell upon the cof- 
fin: the last flowers from my garden and the lovely 
form of Irene rested in the same grave. 

REBECCA. 





HOW SHALL I KNOW THEE? 


BY MRS. HOWE. 
WHEN bright-eyed Faith her starry wings has furl’d— 
When we have lain aside these chains of clay, 
And find repose within that viewless world 
Where sorrow cannot come, ah! who shall say 
That we shall meet the lov’d of earth, and trace 
The long remember’d features of each face? 


How shall I know thee, when, beyond time’s portal, 
We meet upon that fair, perennial shore— 

When this dark dust is chang’d for the immortal, 
And all its weary pilgrimage is o’er— 


When I have pass’d the inner gate of Eden, 

Thou standing midst the countless myriads there? 
Years may elapse before my soul is bidden 

To try the regions of celestial air! 


How shall I know thee? Will each well-known fea- 
ture 
Be still unchang’d—its loveliness the same? 
Or will the angel triumph o’er the creature, 
Till there is nothing left mm but the name? 


When the celestial sound of angel voices, 
Like “many waters,’’ breaks upon my ear, 
And ev’ry soul, wrapp’d in its bliss, rejoices, 
How shall I know that thou, the lov’d, art near? 


Shall I not know thee by the bright smile breaking, 
Like sudden sunlight, o’er thy gentle face, 
Delicious mem’ries in my heart awaking,. 
That have been hush’d within their resting place? 


Shall I not know thee when the spark celestial, 
Lit at the throne of God, shall waken there? 

That spark, now darken’d by the world terrestrial, 
Shall flame in beauty in its native air! 


Yes! when the pearly gate of heaven uncloses— 
When through them burst the floods of living 
light— 
When on my heart the smile of God reposes, 
My weary spirit shall forget its blight! 


And I shall know thee! By the crystal river, 
Beside whose waves the fadeless roses grow, 

We’ll yield our heart’s warm incense to the Giver 
Of ev’ry earthly good while here below! 


didi a 
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FASHIONABLE ORNAMENTS. 


BY REV. MOSES CROW. 


A Great deal is said, at the present day, on the 
subject of fashion, which rules the world with des- 
potic sway. The worldly follow the fickle goddess, 
paying their devotions at her shrine, and veering as 
often as she issues her potent mandate; and even 
some who profess to have come out from the world, 
are eager to be found in the train of her worshipers. 
A few, however, exclaim against this geheral idola- 
try, contending that Christians ought to abstain from 
all needless ornaments and worldly display. In the 
midst of so much collision of sentiment, it is a sat- 
isfaction to find something in the word of God which 
throws light upon the disputed subject. In consult- 
ing that sacred, but too much neglected volume, I 
find an ornament recommended which, I fear, is not 
as generally possessed as is desirable. The recom- 
mendation and description of this ornament will be 
found in 1 Peter iii, 4. I do not deem it necessary 
to speak of certain ornaments which the apostle con- 
demns, because I think those who obtain the orna- 
ment he describes so favorably, will lose their relish 
for such as fall under the apostolic proscription. This 
ornament differs, in many important respects, from 
those which are most in favor with fashionable society. 
Let us note carefully some of these differences. 

1. The apostle’s ornament is designed for the 
spirit—others are designed to adorn and beautify the 
body. Iam fearful that this trait is the cause of its 
being so generally neglected. It contributes noth- 
ing to display, and escapes the notice of the vulgar 
eye, which the meretricious trappings of worldly fash- 
ion are intended to attract and dazzle. The offen- 
sive right eye sees nothing in it to excite and gratify 
improper and wanton desire, but, on the contrary, 
much to rebuke its unholy gaze. It is an interior 
adornment; and as the natural man knoweth not the 
things of the Spirit, this lies too deep for the penetra- 
tion of unsanctified mind. None but those who are 
spiritual discern this prime excellence of character. 
The streams are apparent, but the fountain is hidden. 
I fear that some will imagine a kind of incongruity 
in associating ornament with the immortal spirit; 
but the incongruity lies altogether in a contrary 
direction. The spirit alone is worthy of ornament, 
because it is immortal; and every beauty and excel- 
lence it acquires will adorn it for ever; but the body 
is decked only for decay. Its beauty wastes in the 
tomb for ever. 

2. Another distinctive quality of this ornament is 
meekness. ‘This has its foundation in humility. As 
a disposition, it is opposed to pride and implacability. 
In its outward exhibitions, mildness, gentleness, and 
suavity are most admirably blended. It bears with- 
out resentment the most unprovoked injuries, and 
forgives, with alacrity, the relenting offender. In all 
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these respects, it is the opposite of a love of fashion- 
able ornament. The source of this is pride, exhib- 
iting itself in a most contemptible vanity. T'o shine, 
to dazzle with butterfly hues and tawdry appendages, 
which violate the simplicity and symmetry of good 
taste, and shock the moral sense of every good Chris- 
tian, is the low, unworthy object of the idolatry 
of fashion. Few would endure the expense and 
trouble which a conformity to the laws of fashion 
costs, if none but God were to behold them. It is 
the popular admiration which is so ardently sought. 
Should this become condemnation, it would annihi- 
late any custom. ‘The ceaseless mutation of popular 
suffrage gives the multiform variations of fashion. 
The laws of fashion to which our apostle’s orna- 
ment conforms, are immutable. The tastes and 
habits of the society where they prevail are too well 
settled to admit of variation. For thousands of 
years this ornament has been admired and possessed. 
Still, it isso much out of fashion among the people 
of this world, as to be unadmired and almost over- 
looked, and, in some cases, even despised. The rea- 
son is obvious. It possesses not tinsel, and glare, 
and pomp enough for the carnal desires. Souls im- 
mersed in the pleasures and pursuits of earth, see no 
beauty in it. Hence, none but those whose tastes 
and moral feelings have undergone a complete revo- 
lution, will prefer this modest and unobtrusive qual- 
ity to the blustering parade of which earthly, sen- 
sual minds are so fond. Those who can see no 
beauty in the despised and rejected Prophet of Naz- 
areth, will find nothing in this, one of his most prom- 
inent characteristics, to attract their attention or suit 
their tastes. The ancient heathen regarded meek- 
ness as synonymous with meanness, and considered 
him who possessed it as a pusillanimous wretch, des- 
titute of courage to revenge himself. The lamb- 
like Savior, expiring with a prayer for his murderers 
upon his lips, according to this sentiment, died like 
a vile and dastardly slave. Will the world endorse 
this heathen verdict? 

3. A third excellence of the ornament under con- 
sideration is quietness. Whoever possesses this qual- 
ity will keep free from all personal altercation and 
neighborhood broils. He will withdraw from all 
strife and party wrangling, and give himself to 
quiet and peaceful pursuits. He is nc busybody in 
other men’s matters. He listens to tales of woe, 
that he may hasten to relieve the sufferers; but he 
has no ear for slander and detraction. If, perchance, 
his neighbor be vilified before him, he gives no cur- 
rency to the defamation, but makes all haste to ban- 
ish the unwelcome intruder from his recollection. 
His neighbor’s reputation is safe with him; for he 
regards it as a sacred trust, which he may not vio- 
late for trivial causes. He is a peacemaker by ex- 
ample and assiduous efforts. Community finds in 
him no agitator, no disturber of its harmony by a 
clamorous obtrusion of new doctrines, or a vociferous 
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defense of old ones. His persuasions are mild and 
forcible—his remonstrances clear, yet gentle and af- 
fectionaté. He rebukes not an elder, but entreats 
him, and approaches every rank and condition with 


delight in an empty and boisterous hilarity. A whirl 
of pleasurable excitement, the inane laugh, and silly 
jest, are more congenial with their trifling spirits, 
than instructive intercourse with the wise and great, 
through their writings, or in conversation. The 
company of the religious is unendurable: their dis- 
course concerns interior beauties, which the eye 
of sense cannot perceive, and for wirich the carnal 
mind has no relish. Talk to them of gold, of pearls, 
and you have their attention; but turn inward the 
gaze upon intellectual and spiritual qualities, and 
their vacant stare, or sleepy listlessness, evinces that 
you have struck a chord which vibrates not in their 
souls. The street brawler, the opera-dancer, or the 
public crier may be heard, but he who pours from 
his lips heavenly music may waste his melody upon 
the air. Such is the influence of worldly fashion 
upon the soul. How different the fashion the apos- 
tle recommends! It brings the soul into harmony 
with all the purity and excellence in the uhiverse, 
and attunes it to seraphic lays. 

4. The crowning excellence of the ornament in 
question is its exceeding value. It is, “in the sight 
of God, of great price.’’ God’s standard of value 
is the true standard: that of man is fluctuating and 
variable. One nation places a given price upon an 
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: of pride, will soon wear the habiliments of the grave. 
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article, another nation a different. (God’s standard | 


always differs from that of the world. What this 
values, he lightly esteems—what this seeks with the 
ardor of a constant and untiring pursuit, he forbids 
his children to desire. He throws the pall of mor- 
tality over every thing earthly, and shows us the 
moth and the rust consuming man’s choicest treas- 
ures, that he may teach us to lay up treasures in 
heaven. He points to our bodies, and thea to the 
grave, where they shall see corruption, that we may 
learn not to pamper and idolize them, but keep them 
in subjection. He speaks of the soul, compared 
with which the whole world is valueless, and then 
bids us tell “what it will profit us if we gain the 
whole world and lose that soul.’ If it is our study 
to adorn and beautify the body, vexing ourselves with 
the inquiry, ‘‘Wherewithal we shall be clothed?” 


he points us to the grass of the field, “which to-day } 


is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven,” and thus } 


teaches us to “take no thought for raiment.”? Ey- 
erywhere he labors to impress upon our minds the 
evanescence of earthly objects, and the permanency 
of spiritual things, that he may induce us to “look 
at the things which are unseen and eternal.’’ The 
zealous devotee of fashion, who glitters awhile be- 
fore the vain and fickle multitude in the gaudy tinsel 
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The admiring and infatuated crowd will soon stand 
with the object of their flattery before the throne of 
God. Then all their former pursuits will appear in 


due deference and civility. I need scarcely add that ; their true light. They will tremble to review their 
the votaries of worldly fashion are as far from the } 


possession of this trait as hell is from heaven. They ‘ 


career of vice and folly, and shrink aghast from the 
glance of Infinite purity. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth in the ornaments of grace which have 
been inwrought by the Divine Spirit, and diffuse a 
borrowed radiance, which shall dazzle and blind the 
condemned crowd, while God will evince his estimate 
of the value of their character, by assigning them 
“the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world.’ Their heavenly attire will continue 
to become more white, and their ornaments more 
radiant. Who will do like the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls, sell all,.and obtain this “ ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit???’ Meekness is the fruit of 
the Spirit, and never exists but in connection with 
love, joy, peace, and their cognate graces. Here is 
a cluster of pearls to adorn and beautify the immor- 
tal spirit. Let those who desire to appear in the fash- 
ion which will pass in eternity, obtain this cluster. 


wenn 
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AWARDS OF EDITORSHIP. 

How arbitrary are the awards of literature, and 
especially so in the department of editorship! This 
idea has been strongly corroborated upon my mind, 
by having recently alighted upon an old number of 
the “Illinois Monthly Magazine,’’ then edited by 
James Hall. This periodical, when first commenced, 
was the only one west of the mountains. ‘The great 
valley of the Mississippi, one would think, at a date of 
fifteen years ago, ought to have patronized and sus- 
tained one book of current literature. Yet this same 
book, under various names, changed hands either 
three or four times previously to its extinction, about 
five years ago. And each time it fell into competent, 
able hands; yet each time the transfer was made on 
account of discouragement to the work—of hope 
long delayed—of disappointed personal emolument, 
mixed, we may fairly believe, with disgust at the 
dullness, and indignation at the injustice of that 
public for whom it had toiled, and catered, and ap- 
pealed—in vain. 

There is one thing to be said in scanty extenuation 
of this misprision: it is, that the ‘‘day of periodicals”’ 
was not yet. Their popularity was not yet estab- 
lished—a vogue which comes in but slowly any where, 
and which was particularly averse and mal apropos to 
the ‘go ahead” spirit of western population. Even 
yet, whilst all the world indulge numerously in pe- 
riodicals, the citizens of the west are “hard to be 
convinced,” and count the coin reluctantly, which 
buys them probably a bargain in a book. 

But to the particular idea of individual editorship. 
The book in question, I believe, was commenced by 
Timothy Flint, a known name in literature and in 
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the lore of the west. And he gave his ability to the 
work. Yet the book had no extensive sale or name. 
Next, perhaps, in the chair, was James Hall, an apt, 
scholarly, and ready writer, imbued with a taste of 
nature, conversant with geology, interested in agri- 
culture, and well informed in statistics, and in the 
history, manners, and legends of the Indians, &c. 
He nursed the book assiduously; but he, too, tired 
of it; for all was rendered, and nothing received. 
Next, perhaps, came Mr. Gallagher, a beautiful wri- 
ter and a poet, possessed of both an amateur and 
artistic ability; but, no, it wouldn’t do—he gave it 
up. And finally (perhaps, in the meantime, there 
had been an association in the work) it was held for 
awhile by James Perkins, whose cleverness and edi- 
torial acumen are undoubted, and by another gen- 
tleman of talent; but all would not do. In their 
hands the torch was extinguished; for the time was 
not yet when these things should be. 

No periodical throughout the United States has 
ever, perhaps, had such a succession of editorial 
ability in its service; yet, as we see, the thing failed, 
that is, it was not worth while, certainly not worth 
the ‘‘while’’ of such men as these—men, too, who 
severally required to be remunerated for their ser- 
vices, at least in the amount of a livelihood. The 
place of publishment, too, was several times changed. 
Latterly, it was done at Cincinnati. ‘That there was 
such a succession of talent is self-evidence in its 
favor; for nothing but the promptings of ability 
could have continued to give assurance in a matter 
which, however necessary, worked so untowardly— 
a desideratum, but an unsustained one. Quoting 
from an article in the very number on hand, did they 
not “go forth the missionaries of light and knowl- 
edge?’’ did not they “ preach a crusade against ignor- 
ance?’’ but without acceptance. 

These gentlemen successively were neither re- 
warded by emolument, nor encouraged by sympa- 
thy; nor was there a proper appreciation signified 
for the enterprise, or its performances. It was alto- 
gether a sinking fund, both in its civil and financial 


character. We see, then, that neither Vandalia nor 
‘‘ Porkopolis,’”? was worthy of the sacrifice. ‘These 
‘sons of Apollo’? were lost upon them. ‘This, 


though not laudatory, is nevertheless an incontro- 
vertible fact, and it must rest where it does rest. 
Still all this effort will not be without any effect; for 
genius does not perish. The march of pioneership is 
onward; and if those in the van experience the re- 
wards of eagerness and zeal only in the sentiments 
themselves, yet the good they shall effect is none the 
less apparent or useful for this; neither has it been 
less necessary to the advancement of the cause—to 
the spread of letters, that they share not in their 
own achievement, but that others, many removes 
beyond them, shall reap the rewards, albeit, with a 
moiety of the pains which they have exerted in its 
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also be the honor of the undertaking—in fact, of the 
enterprise, when perfected. And this, it may now be 
known, is no distant day. The worthies, then, above 
named, are the fathers of western literature;. and 
when it shall come to be established in this region, 
their names shall be referred to as martyrs in its 
cause—the martyrship of hope and purpose. 

The number in hand, which is of March, 1831, a 
shabby old book, had been laid aside by a beloved 
one, now deceased, saying, * It contains choice read- 
ing.’ I had thus been induced to read every article. 
It is as well adapted as a book need be to its readers. 
Every article in it possesses merit; not one is either 
feeble or insignificant! Asa whole, it is equal to any, 
and much superior to most of the issues now on the 
tapis throughout the States. “Western Antiqui- 
ties”? is an able, ingenious, and critical treatise. 
**Notes on Illinois’? comprises much useful and 
practical information, is well written, and just what 
it should be for its date and region. ‘The Isle of 
the Yellow Sands”’ is a pleasing and appropriate In- 
dian legend, and told in very good verse, showing 
no mean capacity and turn for this form of compo- 
sition. ‘‘ American Poetry,’’ by the Editor, (as also 
may be other pieces noticed,) indicates the free hand 
of the composer, with good assortment of materiel 
at command, and an easy flow of humor, with some 
playful animadversion upon the craft, being in an- 
swer to a concealed correspondent, and withal is 
couched in ‘‘civil’’ language; and whilst it assumes 
wit, exhibits not the uncandid overbearingness of 
“brief authority’’—a trait honoring the man as 
much as the office. The sketch entitled, ‘‘ Western 
Pulpit Eloquence,’’ was written by the late Robert 
Hodges, of this city, deceased, and indicates an apti- 
tude of composition which could come only by prac- 
tice. Itis pure in style, and pathetic in sentiment, and 
bears a very fair comparison with the admired “ Blind 
Preacher’? of Wirt. “An Address before the Alum- 
ni Society of the University of Nashville,”’ is a beau- 
tiful oration, replete with information, ability, and 
good taste, and a flowing and judicious use of orna- 
ment and erudition, well adapted to a popular occa- 
sion, and is as delightful as it is unaffected: by John 
Bell. Then come five double stanzas of “ Recollec- 
tions,’ written by a person of thought and senti- 
ment, and taste of nature and of home—one who 
has used a pen before now; but this is only a play 
rhyme, the muse following out high fancies, as it 
were, by a cow-path. After expatiating with wis- 
dom and reverence, it finishes its ‘‘ Recollection’’ of 
a mother’s instruction to her children with the mock 
ludicrous— 

*“ And when with hunger we begin to mutter, 

She gives us all a piece of bread and butter.” 
Signed H. P., Cincinnati. ‘The Patriot’s Grave,” 
which seems to be a reminiscence of 1810, sets forth 
the Character and Forensic Eloquence of Joseph 


behalf. Still theirs is in reality the merit, as should } Davies, of Kentucky. On a subsequent visit, ten 
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years later, the writer, who is of Indiana, stumbled 
on the “‘grave’’ of the said patriot, who had fallen 
at the battle of Tippecanoe. Thisarticle is well writ- 
ten, engrossing some good description and graphic 
delineations of western manners and phraseology. 
‘‘Steamboats of the West’’ is a piece learned in 
statements and statistics of marine history, and tells 
us how Mr. Shreve (Mr. ‘Snag’? Shreve) ‘made a 
‘trip’ in 1817 from New Orleans to Louisville in 
twenty-five days,’’ and was complimented by a pub- 
lic dinner for the achievement. And, finally, two 
or three articles are set forth in advertisements, rec- 
ommended with tact and editorial ability, which 
completes the book. Every article is original—ev- 
ery one worth reading. It is done in the comfort- 
able, open, wide-shaped type used in English publi- 
cations, with perfect punctuation, &c. Such was 
the book, which, it may be seen, compares with the 
best periodicals of its class now extant. I never 
saw a better “ Knickerbocker,’’ or “‘ Western Mes- 
senger,’’ or ‘* Ladies’ Repository;’’ yet the last now 
succeeds admirably on the very ground where, ten 
years ago, the first named book could not live. 

Since the expiration of this book, some seven or 
ten periodicals, of more or less merit, have succes- 
sively taken the field, and all, in turn, have been 
compelled to surrender to “ circumstances.” 

It is an anomalous fact, that the establishment of 
a literary issue depends not one half, or the half of 
that upon essential character for its conservation; 
but upon the amount of funds in abeyance to its ne- 
cessities, especially in the outset. Therefore, it is 
not for an editor, however able, aided by whatever 
number or power of correspondents, and auxiliaries 
in every producing department, to say that a book 
shall succeed; but it is the public—the ‘“‘staff’’ of 
subscribers, who, by uniform support, can control 
the decision, and give the book to live. C. M. 


MAY SONG. 

We’ veE crowned our Queen. 
A happy, happy day! 

We’ve placed upon her gentle brow 
The fragrant wreath of May. 


O, may she pass 


A circlet o’er her temples gleams, 
Not wrought of gold or gems, 

But gentle flowers, fair nature’s own 
Bright, glorious diadems. 


They speak the language of our hearts; 
They tell to her each thought; 

They whisper words of joyous hope, 
And with deep love are fraught. 


We know that thou wilt gently reign; 
We kindly own thy sway, 

And joyfully thus usher in 

The festive scenes of May. 


L. H. 
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SAMSON’S MOTHER. 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 


Ir is rather as a wife than a mother that we 
would distinguish our present heroine; but as her 
son was more eminent than her husband, we have 
made her relation to him her designation. 

The hard bondage and varied afflictions with which 
the Israelites were visited, in consequence of their 
rebellion against Jehovah, failed to teach them per- 
manent obedience. After a brief space, they “did 
evil again in the sight of the Lord,” and were pun- 
ished by forty years subjection to the Philistines. 
But the God whose mercy they perpetually abused, 
was still mindful of his covenant with their more 
righteous ancestors, and even during their wearisome 
servitude was secretly providing for their future de- 
liverance. But not to the chiefs of their tribes, if, 
indeed, in their debased condition, they yet acknowl- 
edged chiefs among them, was their intended release 
made known. An unpretending and pious female, 
united toaman of the family of Dan, is first permitted 
to catch a glimpse of the dawning light which was to 
arise on the darkened land. She was surprised by 
a visit from an angel, who announced to her that 
she would be the mother of Israel’s liberator. She 
immediately imparted the tidings to her husband. 
His unquestioning confidence in the truth of her 
narration, is a proof that he knew her to be no idle 
dreamer, no vain enthusiast, whose sickly fancy 
often beguiled her into delusion. It also evinced his 
conviction of her veracity; and when we consider 
the apparent improbability of her report, and the 
want of all testimony to its correctness, we feel 
more sensibly the extent of his confidence. Truly 
was she characterized by at least one feature of Sol- 
omon’s portraiture of a virtuous wife: “The heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her.’’ Manoah 
supplicates of Heaven another visit from the mys- 
terious personage whom his wife had described, not 
to confirm his belief in her communication, which 
the very language of his prayer shows was genuine, 
but that they might together be instructed how to 
educate the child who was to be born to so high a 
destiny. His petition was heard. ‘ The angel came 
again unto the woman as she sat in the field.’ 
She hastened to apprize her husband of his appear- 
ance, who was probably occupied in the same field, 
though at a distance from her; and he now becomes 
the chief speaker: indeed, during both visits, the 
woman seems to have been more intent on observ- 
ing with quiet reverence the deportment and words 
of the heavenly messenger, than in proposing ques- 
tions to him, (notwithstanding the volubility attrib- 
uted to her sex.) When the angel’s mission was 
fulfilled, he ascended in the flame of the sacrifice 
they had offered, and ‘‘Manoah knew that he was 
an angel of the Lord.’? Hitherto he had believed 











on the testimony of his wife—now his faith had 
become knowledge. The brief colloquy which fol- 
lowed the disappearance of the glorious messenger 
completes the portrait of the wife, and presents her 
in a most favorable light. Amazed and startled by 
the wonderful scene they had just beheld, Manoah 
drew arash and hasty conclusion from its contem- 
plation, and “said unto his wife, we shall surely die, 
because we have seen God.’’ He was evidently a 
good, and, in some respects, a wise man; but in this 
instance his apprehensions seem to have bewildered 
his understanding. The reply of his wife manifests 
a more discriminating judgment, and, at the same 
time, displays a womanly delicacy, which well be- 
came her, in the refutation of his assertions. She 
neither ridiculed the absurdity of his inference, nor 
expressed surprise, which is often equivalent to con- 
tempt in such cases, at the weakness of his reason- 
ing, but with calm and simple confidence of manner 
and a brief but forcible detail of plain common- 
sense arguments, she cleared away the mists from 
his vision, and left him satisfied with the view thus 
presented, without feeling obliged to defend his own 
positions, which she had not attacked. Indeed, I do 
not remember that the Bible affords an instance of 
more conjugal trust and harmony of thought and 
feeling, than is exhibited in the history of Samson’s 
parents. This oneness of sentiment is again per- 
ceived in a scene of after years, when Samson re- 
quires their united consent to his marriage with a 
daughter of the Philistines. They unhesitatingly 
agree in their disapprobation of his choice, and en- 
deavor to dissuade him from the pursuit. And then, 
when they find their efforts unavailing, they concur 
in their acquiescence, and both go down with him to 
Timnath, the place of the bride’s residence. Happy 
are they who, like them, bound by the nearest and 
most sacred of all human ties, can thus concur— 
who, when a difference of opinion arises, find in the 
stronger judgment support for the weaker, and whose 
mutual reliance precludes all mistrust. Their home 
is indeed the abode of happiness, whatever ills invade. 
Domestic bliss—a beauteous theme, 
And oft by poets sung— 
The burden of the maiden’s dream, 
When hope and life are young— 
The wife’s intent—the husband’s aim, 
When first their vows are giv’n, 
Dearer than rank, or wealth, or fame, 
Or all beside, "neath heav’n. 
Its elements are love and trust, 
Good temper, pleasant words, 
Quick feelings with perceptions just— 
The peace which God affords— 
A peace which from religion springs, 
And purifies the heart— 
Whic': scatters blessings from its wings, 
That light and warmth impart. 
These make the music of our home, 
Its atmosphere perfume— 


These shed a charm where’er they come, 
And fill our life with bloom. 


NARCISSA. 
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NARCISSA. 


BY CHARLES ELLIOTT, A. M. 


“ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 
Youne. 


Harp was Narcissa’s fate! The chilling hand 
Of death just nipped her in her opening prime. 
Her hopes were crush’d, her prospects buried low— 
Her earthly joys were blasted in the bud, 
Ere she had pluck’d their fading flowers, and wound 
A with’ring garland of terrestrial bliss. 
But she was virtue’s child: too pure for earth, 
She sought her native skies. Her rosy cheeks, 
Ou which love blushing sat, too pure for aught 
But angels’ lips, in dawn of earliest youth, 
Shook all their blooming roses in the tomb. 
Her soft and sparkling eyes, outvieing far 
The stars in evening sky, clos’d on the scenes 
Of earth, too sickly to be seen, and op’d 
Among the blooming bowers of Paradise. 
Why thus? Why soonest fade the fairest flowers? 
Why virtuous souls such transient visits make— 
Just light upon the earth, remain an hour, 
Then quickly plume their wings and fly away? 
Ask not: it is not strange that gems so bright 
Should fear the filthy touch of hideous vice} 
That forms of virtue’s mold, wash’d in purer 
Than Castalian dews, should early languish 
In a sickly clime like this, where death speaks 
In the winds, spreads his pinions in the breeze, 
And taints the air we breathe—where wintry blasts 
Sweep o’er the fields, and strip the charming face 
Of nature bare. No! virtue only buds, 
But blossoms not below. Celestial plant! 
The sky’s its soil, where it perfection finds. 
Soon as its lovely germ appears on earth, 
*Tis pluck’d and then transplanted to the skies: 
There, in its own congenial, native clime, 
It flourishes for ever fair, and drinks 
The pearly dews that fall from Zion’s hill. 
This changing scene would be too pure, too blest, 
Could perfect, heavenly virtue here be found: 
*T would draw our hearts from heaven—’twould win 
our love, 

And centre our affections in a world 
Where they should only just begin. 

Therefore, 
To draw our hearts above, God takes from earth 
The fairest gems, and with them decks the courts 
Of bliss to lure and lead us to the skies. 





BE KIND TO THY MOTHER. 

Be kind to thy mother—for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen; 

O, well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind she hath been. 


poerer 
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THE PAST. 


THE PAST. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


Wuen twilight shades are stealing 
Across the sky, 

And zephyrs, gently wailing, 
Are wandering by, 

Then sit I sadly dreaming, 
With brow o’ercast, 

While to my soul comes beaming 
The holy rast. 

The past! how fair it rises 
Before the sight— 

Clad with unchanging graces, 
Arrayed in light! 
Moved by its visions glowing, 
The free heart bounds— 
Soft as a stream’s sweet flowing, 
Its music sounds! 

Ah! then how many knew us 
Who know no more— 

How many who now view us 
From heaven’s dim shore! 

The fond, the dear, the cherished, 
Removed from day, 

Their forms of beauty perished 
In cold decay. 


Our love could not enchain them 
With bondage sweet— 

Our hopes could not detain them, 
As rainbows fleet; 

They gave for earth, in leaving, 
One yearning sigh— 

One wish for those left grieving— 
Then sought the sky. 


The past! what joys enshrined it! 
How fresh and fair 
Were the flower-wreaths that entwined it— 
Those moments rare; 
Their odor yet embalms it 
In beauty lone, 
And when the present names it, 
I sadly moan. 


The past! its scenes are banished— 
Its glories o’er: 

Each blissful dream hath vanished, 
To come no more; 

Yet like the mournful blossoms 
That deck a tomb, 

Their memories in our bosoms 
Will ever bloom! 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 
I Love the star of even, 
As it rises in the west; 
Of all the lights of heaven 
It pleases me the best. 
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*Tis the star of love and beauty, 

Of aspirings deep and high, 
And it wooeth me to duty 

With its large and lustrous eye. 
By my casement I am staying, 

And the fitful breeze sighs low: 
At every gust ’tis saying, 

«* All is woe—all is woe!”’ 
And the forest dim replieth, 

With a deep and hollow moan; 
To the passing wind it sigheth, 

For its early buds are gone; 


And my tears are slowly falling 
For one I cannot see, 
Whose gentle voice seems calling 
From the tomb, “O, come to me!’’ 
Then I stretch my arms in anguish, 
And I breathe a tender vow— 
For smiles once mine I languish— 
They cannot greet me now! 
But I look up in yon heaven, 
As it arches blue and far; 
As a light of promise given, 
I behold our guiding star. 
It hath risen, mist-unshrouded, 
From the wild and life-like main, 
And it soareth all unclouded, 
Like an angel, o’er the plain. 
Then I think that she who parted 
From my fond and yearning eyes, 
Like that glorious star, hath started 
For a journey through the skies. 
And my heart hath ceased its wailing, 
And my soul cast off its pain; 
O, I would not view her sailing 
On a stormy sea again. 
But I feel, if firm in duty, 
I shall meekly bear the rod— 
I may clasp her peerless beauty 
In the city of our God. 
So doth the star of even, 
As it rises in the west, 
Paint the rosy hues of heaven 
On the darkness of my breast. B. 
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TRUTH AND ELOQUENCE. 
Wuart power is that which curbs the angry will, 
And makes the tyrant’s soul with terror thrill? 
What magic spell enchains the listening ear, 
And startles from the eye the gushing tear? 
What sweet enchantment bears the soul away 
To realms of light and everlasting day? 

I listen: when an answer from on high 

Comes pealing far along the azure sky: 

*Tis truth that constitutes its excellence— 

Tis truth that speaks with godlike eloquence. 
B. M. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SKETCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

READER, we meet again, not as we were wont, in 
the cold months of winter, by the blazing fire, or 
around the cheerless stove, with the curtains drawn, 
and the wind whistling through the crevices of the 
room, and the storm beating without, but we meet 
in the garden walk, or by the pure streamlet in the 
greenwood. Here, where this little brook winds 
along the vale, let us sit down, beneath the budding 
branches of this old oak, and commune with nature. 
Look how the beech is putting forth its half grown 
leaves, and how the dogwood is decked with white, 
and the redbud with purple. See the wild flowers 
sprinkling the sod at our feet. There is a robin on 
that bush, singing his plaintive monotone, and a 
bluebird on the hollow stump, looking out a place 
for its nest. There is about us the busy hum of bees. 
Lovely sights meet the eye, sweet sounds fall on the 
ear, while the warm sunshine, and the gentle south- 
west breeze, diffuse an agreeable sensation over the 
body, and the whole scene produces a pleasant rev- 
erie of mind. 
May. In its annual visit it brings along pleasant 
associations of the past. To me it brings back the 
feelings, the thoughts, and the pleasures of childhood 
and of youth. On my native hills, swept as they 
are by the mountain wind, “ winter lingers in the 
lap of May,’’ and May-day is usually but the first 
opening of spring. 'The snow-drift on the mountain 
side yet gleams in the bright sunshine, and only in 
the sheltered dell may be seen the delicate footstep 
of spring. On the morning of May-day, all the chil- 


Delightful is the merry month of 


dren and youth of the rural region are up betimes, 
to go on a search for wild flowers in the woods; and 
fortunate is the fair one, 
“Who may chance to spy 
Some small star-flower, with its silvery eye” 
peeping out under a dry leaf on the sunny side of a 
hill. 

I well remember my last May-day excursion. 
The world might, even then, have called me no 
longer young; for many a gray hair had already 
appeared on my temple. But my heart was yet 
young, and I went forth with the children, myself a 
child among them. 

“A lisping voice and glancing eyes were near, 

And ever restless feet of one, who now 
yathered the blossoms of her fourth bright year; 
There played a gladness o’er her fair young brow, 


As broke the varied scene upon her sight, 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light; 


For I had taught her, with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains, to behold, 
With deep affection, the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled— 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charmed ear.” 


MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 


Beautiful was the scene of our rambles. 








2 the scene from the beautiful to the sublime. 
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Gentle 
reader, I would that I could exhibit to your eye the 
picture of that lovely landscape, as it is Daguerreo- 
typed on my own heart. Suppose you take a walk 
with me to the summit of the ‘overlooking hill.’’ 
Here is afforded such a panorama of hill and dale, 
mountain and valley, forest and field, streamlet and 
lake, as is not often presented to the eye of the trav- 
eler, even in Switzerland, or far-famed Italy. On 
the north there rises a range of grand mountains, 
stretching away toward the east, till their dim out- 
lines are lost in the distance. The morning sun- 
beam is now lighting up their bleak summits, while 
night yet lingers among their dark ravines. Beyond 
is another range, on which hangs the blue mist, that 
distance always throws over mountain scenery, while 
still beyond is another, raising its snowy peaks far 
up toward the blue sky. Beyond that farther range, 
as the adventurous hunter tells us, is an unbroken 
forest, stretching away in gloomy grandeur and 
dreary solitude far toward the Arctic ocean. A little 
to the west of that long range, you see a lone, white 
peak, gleaming bright in the morning sun. You 
might at first mistake it for a cloud on the verge of 
the horizon. That is the topmost peak of the far- 
famed White Hills of the north. There yet tarries 
winter in stern severity. Around that bleak sum- 
mit oft gathers the wintry storm and oft the summer 
thunder cloud. There sits old olus on a throne of 
granite. 

There is an interesting variety in the ever chang- 
ing appearance of mountain scenery. Sometimes 
the summits are covered with snow, sometimes with 
clouds, and sometimes they are surrounded by a thin 
vail of inimitable blue. Distance “lends enchant- 
ment to the view ’’—the asperities are smoothed—the 
rough appears plain—the precipitous cliffs and dizzy 
ravines are notobserved. A nearer approach changes 
I have 
stood on the overhanging rock at Niagara, and seen 
the waters tumble over the precipice, and listened to 
the deep bass of their incessant monotone, with feel- 
ings such as no pen may describe. But still more 
intense was the emotion of the sublime, when I 
stood, as I once did, on yonder distant peak, which 
you may just see on the utmost verge of the hori- 
zon, and found myself, though yet the summer was 
scarcely past, suddenly enveloped in a furious storm 
of wind and snow, and obliged to grope my weary 
way to the plain over rocks thrown together in the 
wildest confusion, and along the verge of dizzy pre- 
cipices walling up dark ravines a thousand feet deep. 

Those glorious old mountains, how they stand out 
as living monuments of the power of God, and as 
emblems of his immutability! The works of man, 
what are they, and how unequal to the task of re- 
sisting ‘‘decay’s effacing fingers!’’ The cities of 
the Nile, of the Euphrates, of classic Greece, and 
of sacred Palestine, have crumbled away, and are 
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But these old mountains stand, 
They, too, 


leveled to the dust. 
defying the storms, and even time itself. 
have a language, and their history is written in hiero- 
glyphics older than those of the Nile, reaching back 
to the time when the morning stars first sang to- 
gether, and the sons of God shouted for joy. 
‘*O, mountain land, how my young spirit leaps, 
After long years, to tread thy heights again, 
And with clouds to hang along thy steeps, 
And watch the river sweeping to the main. 
Long years! but not the necromance of time 
Can dim the shapes of memory sublime— 
Thy cliffs and waters—when with shivering breath 
I gazed through vistas of the rocking pine, 
And saw below the silent gulf of death, 
And over me as near the realms divine.” 


But, gentle reader, you may be weary with look- 
ing on that mountain scenery. Let us, then, turn 
to another part of the landscape. Here opens a 
view toward the sunny south. At our feet is spread 
out a tranquil lake. Its bright waters reflect the 
light, like a mirror of silver. Its shores are fringed 
with evergreens. ‘The pine, the fir, the cedar, and 
the larch are growing there together, giving to the 
scene a beauteous variety, such as art may in vain 
hope to imitate. From the foot of the lake issues 
a small stream, which meanders through a quiet 
meadow, and then empties its clear waters into an- 
other lake. Beyond you may see a lovely vale, 
stretching away between the hills, until it spreads 
out into a broad plain. On that plain the light falls 
mellow and soft. The blue tinge of distance is dif- 
fused over the whole scene. It would seem that 
there might be the ‘‘ happy land where care is un- 
known.’’ A thousand times have I looked on that 
lovely valley, and yielding up my reason to my fan- 
cy, imagined it some fairy land, some region of the 
blest, some paradise of flowery beauty, where the 
winds blow not, the storms never come, where the 
sunlight of spring always shines, and sorrow is un- 
known. 

But, fair reader, we must bid adieu to this scene 
of beauty. On this landscape we may look no more. 
The mountain, the vale, the lake, the stream, the 
garden, the greenwood, the neat village, with its 
white dwellings, the church, with its gothic spires, 
and the cottage on the hill-side, with its shrubbery 
and flowers, we must leave for ever. 

Yet beauty exists everywhere. Our western 
The 
surface of our country is too level for any extended 
views. We have no mountains, and few lakes. 


But so fertile, and so easy of culture is our soil, so 


homes may not afford us a distant prospect. 


genial our climate, and so easy is it to cultivate 
fruits, shrubbery, and flowers, that we may, with 
little expense, and no great labor, render our homes 
so beautiful, that we may have no need of depend- 
I 


would hope, gentle reader, that your home is not in 


ing on our neighbors for a beautiful prospect. 


the crowded city, where you are hemmed in on every 
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side by an unsightly mass of bricks and mortar, 
with scarcely room on your premises to plant a tree 
orashrub. i like not a city residence. It is said 
that God made the country, and man the town; and 
for my part I like the works of God much the best. 
Instead of bricks and mortar, and lumber, I would 
look on the green woods, and the verdant pastures, 
and the waving corn fields. Instead of thumping 
drays, rattling carriages, and the hum-drum of dis- 
cordant voices, I would listen to the music of the 
waterfall, and the song of the birds. Instead of 
paved streets, and crowded sidewalks, I would ram- 
ble along the cow-path over the pastures, and along 
the winding brook in the wild woods. If I must do 
business in the city, still let me have a quiet little 
home in some retired, suburban spot, where my chil- 
dren may have a little play-ground in the open air, 
and where I may retire at evening to commune with 
nature. 

I would hope, then, dear reader, for your own 
sake, that your home is in the quiet suburbs of some 
fine town, or else in the open country, and that you 
have some acre or two at least around your house, 
sufficient to furnish you your own light and air, with- 
out having to use over again that which some neigh- 
bor has already used before you, and to afford space 
for a garden, orchard, and shrubbery yard. A very 
little labor, such as any lady of only tolerable health 
may easily accomplish, will, in a few years, make 
such a spot a very paradise. But you need not per- 
form in person all the manual labor. Lay out your 
grounds according to your own taste. It needs the 
refined and delicate taste of woman to lay out a gar- 
den, or a flower-bed. Select the places where you 
will set your tree, or your shrub, or your rose-bush. 
Then your brother, or your son, or at least some 
friend of yours of the manly race, will break the 
ground for you, and prepare the soil for planting. 
If, in removing a tree or shrub, you would have it 
live and grow, let it be taken up carefully, with as 
many of its fine roots as possible; then let its roots 
be dipped in a vessel of earth and water mixed to the 
consistency of paste, and after this, plant it carefully 
in the earth, and it will grow right on, without ever 
seeming to know that it has undergone transplant- 
ing. You may easily obtain a great variety of an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial flowers, which will re- 
quire only the attention of a few hours each week 
to furnish you an inexhaustible supply of flowers 
through the whole season. 

Reader, are there children in your family? Have 
you little sons and little daughters, or little brothers 
and little sisters? If you would have them inter- 
esting in mind and in body, accustom them early to 
cultivate the love of the beautiful in nature. Take 
them out at morning and at evening, and let them 
see the glories of the season. For their sake, make 
your home beautiful. Embower it with shrubbery, 
crown it with flowers, and ornament it with shade 
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trees. If your home be pleasant, your children will 
be contented with it, and will not be inclined to go 
abroad. Nothing can be more injurious to the moral 
habits of children, than the practice of running about 
the neighborhood and the town for recreation and 
amusement. Let them have something at home to 
interest them, and it will be easy to keep them there. 

A home made pleasant by fruits and flowers, will 
promote the cheerfulness of children. Cheerfulness 
is a virtue, and it should be cultivated by ourselves, 
and encouraged in our children. All nature is cheer- 
ful. The plants put on their beauteous colors, such 
as Solomon in all his glory could not boast. The 
insects are so happy they hardly know what to do 
with themselves. The birds sing a merry tune, all 
except the moping owl. Of all beings man should 
certainly be the last to be sad and melancholy. Most 
of all should the good be cheerful. If any should 
be sad, let it be the bad; for they have reason for it; 
but the good should promote cheerfulness in them- 
selves, and especially in the little children intrusted 
by Providence to their care. 

Home made pleasant by cultivated grounds pro- 
motes the health of children. Their nature requires 
exercise in the open air. Confine them to close 
rooms, restrain them in their play, and you do them 
a lasting injury. Entice them out into the garden, 
the orchard, the ornamented yard—accustom them 
to run about the garden walks, and to perform such 
labor as may be suited to their little hands, and you 
will develop a healthy body and a sound mind. 

Familiarity with the beauties of nature has much 
effect in refining the taste, and developing the mind. 
A child brought up amidst shrubbery and flowers 
caunot well be coarse in manners, uncultivated in 
mind, and deficient in taste. The superiority of the 
ancient Greeks and Italians over other people, was 
greatly owing to the influence of nature over them. 
Their country was beautiful, their skies serene, their 
climate mild. By nature they were initiated into 
the love of the beautiful, and thus were led to excel 
in literature and in art. Their beautiful mythology, 
stripped of its poetic drapery, was but a deification 
of the powers of nature. It is true their religious 
system was defective. They worshiped the creature 
more than the Creator. They failed to ‘look 
through nature up to nature’s God.’? This defect 
in their religious notions is not to be charged on 
their enthusiastic love of nature. It was the neces- 
sary consequence of the absence of the Bible. Tous, 
who have the Bible, nature appears not God himself, 
as to them, but the agent by which God works. The 
works of nature illustrate the wisdom and the good- 
ness of the Deity. The argument for the existence, 
the wisdom, and the benevolence of God, drawn 
from the proofs of contrivance in nature, may be 
made perfectly intelligible to the mere child, and will 
have more effect on him than a thousand dry moral 
precepts. Then, if you would give your child an 
Voit. VI.—19 
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idea of the supreme Being, and a conception of the 
most interesting of his attributes, take him with you 
into the garden, and show him the flowers, and the 
marks of contrivance and design they exhibit. 

We have another inducement to render, so far as 
possible, the home of our children pleasant to them. 
We thereby furnish them an inexhaustible fund of 
delightful associations in their after life. Home, “be 
it ever so homely,”’ is still the sweetest word in the 
English language. When, however, there is asso- 
ciated with that word the idea of good taste and 
beauty, it has an inexpressible charm, that binds the 
heart as by a spell, for all future time. I would not 
lose the word from our language—I would not lose 
the memory of it from my heart, for the wealth “ of 
Ormus or of Ind.’’ Though from the home of my 
childhood my friends are all gone, though the stran- 
ger’s foot is on the threshold, and I hear no familiar 
voice, and see no familiar face within the halls, yet 
my heart often instinctively turns to the spot. My 
reveries by day, and my dreams by night carry me 
back to the play-ground of my childhood’s sunny 
days. Dear to my heart is the little brook that flowed 
by the door, the lone old apple tree that grew in the 
field, and even the rough granite rock that lay poised 
on the hill-side. While thus memory points me back 
to youth, a faculty of mind, for which we have no 
name in our language, points me on to, age, and I 
see my own children, then grown to maturity, and 
scattered over the prairies of the west, turning back 
their thoughts to the little white cottage, the spring 
in the locust grove, the thicket of evergreens, the 
trellis of vines, and the bower of roses. 

Say not, kind reader, that we have not time to 
attend to matters of taste, and to cultivate orna- 
mental trees, and shrubbery, and flowers. We cer- 
tainly should take time to educate our children, to 
improve their taste, and to make them healthy, cheer- 
ful, and happy. If we furnish our child with one 
new idea, or good sentiment, or one source of pleas- 
ant associations of thought in the future, we bestow 
on him a benefit which money cannot buy. And 
we may redeem much, very much time, from cere- 
monious visiting, and useless conversation. 

Well, dear reader, we must part for the present. 
Our talk has already occupied the Repository as long 
as can be afforded. It may also appear to some 
rather small talk. But we need variety in the col- 
umns of the Repository. I told you in the begin- 
ning I had no story to tell you, no great questions 
to discuss, and no new ideas to develop. But if you 
will give me a kind and an attentive hearing once a 
month, we may yet have a pleasant acquaintance. 





TuereE should be no superfine distinctions in mo- 
rality. The person who talks much about ‘ white 
lies,” is probably not too good to circulate ‘black 
ones.”” 




















































THE EXILE. 
** And such shall be my day 
- Of life, unfriended, cold, and dead; 
My hopes shall slowly wear away, 
As all my young affections fled. 
No kindred hand shall grace my head, 
When life’s last flickering light is gone; 
But I shall find a silent bed, 
And die alone—and die alone.” 

One calm, beautiful evening, in the beginning of 
summer, I was sitting beneath the shade of some 
China trees in the public walk before Natchez. 
sun, just dipping in the western horizon, cast its rich 
mellow light over the landscape, gilding every leaf 
and flower of the gardens, and every ripple on the 
surface of the great “father of waters.” 
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nity in his appearance; and the flashings of his full, 
black eye, to me betokened an intellect of more than 
ordinary capacity. Soon after the sun had set, the 


, violent rocking of the vessel compelled most of our 


passengers to take to their berths. 
’ almost alone. 


We were left 
My curiosity was excited, and I made 


> some remark to him, by way of introduction, on the 
wild appearance of the ocean, to which he replied, 


The ° 


saying, that it reminded him of the fickle, changing 
passions of a nation when unrestrained. I found 
him even superior to my expectations—educated, pol- 
ished, and dignified; and several hours were passed 
in pleasing conversation. Travelers easily make ac- 
quaintances, to pass away the dreary hours of con- 


_ finement; but rarely are these lasting. ‘The vessel 


Rich fields | 


and dark green forests were seen in every direction, ° 


with their various hamlets, presenting an agreeable | 


and pleasing contrast. 


The waters of a distant lake | 


were rendered dazzling by the reflection of the sun’s | 


rays, giving a force and brilliancy to the whole scene. | 


Cheerful groups of children filled the avenues, all 
life and animation, from the natural buoyancy of 


youth. Ardent and confiding, they seemed to think 


the world all bright and beautiful—a world of sweet | 


flowers, of ease, und pleasures, as it appeared to be. 
How few, I thought, will ever realize the one hun- 
dredth part of the pleasures they anticipate, and how 
many will be buffeted by contrary winds on life’s 


cherished hopes and expectations! How often do we 


reaches her port; and as each one goes to his sepa- 
rate occupations, all are forgotten, save that, now 
and then, in some leisure hour, the memory will 
steal back, and bring up some pleasant hour, some 
agreeable fellow-passenger, and the loud laugh as it 
was echoed from the dark waves, caused by the witty 
narrations of some jolly-hearted tar, on a bright 
moonlight night, with the thousand pleasant associ- 
But the 
friendship we formed was not of this character. 
Though of only a few days, it was as lasting as it 
was true. It is true there were different hopes and 
desires leading us on; yet the similarity of thought 


ations which cluster around such scenes. 


' and feeling seemed to have laid the groundwork. 
stormy ocean, bringing a blight over all their long ; 


see the youthful aspirant, after toiling and struggling | 


for awhile, at last overcome by some chilling wave 
of disappointment, and borne down by its weight! 


My thoughts led me back to those halcyon days } 


when man, in unsullied purity, could enjoy all these | 


scenes without the sigh arising from unsatisfied de- 
sires and blighted hopes; and I looked forward to 
that period when, having put off this mortal coil, 


; their way within the portals of the Church. 


the soul shall rest for ever, free from all care or ‘ 


trouble. These thoughts were awakened by an ac- 
count of the trials and disappointments of a Polish 
baron, and an exile, whose remains I had just fol- 
lowed to their last resting place. 

Sometime since I left C. for Charleston, by way 
of Philadelphia, where I embarked. 
bay, I took a seat on the deck to watch the shore as 
it gradually disappeared from sight. 
just setting, and casting over the watery waste that 
softened glow of which no one who has not been at 
sea can have any idea. 


His mind was one of those master spirits which 
seem to take in creation at a grasp. I have never 
seen his superior—hardly his equal. But a heartless 
form of religion had brought him to disbelieve in the 
great and essential doctrines of the Christian’s faith: 
in other words, he was what is commonly termed a 
French philosopher. He had drunk deep at those 
poisonous fountains of infidelity which for ages have 
blighted the hopes of the world, and have even found 
As he 
looked upon the existing Church of his own land—a 
beautiful form, composed of exciting and pompous 


, ceremonies—he was captivated, and gave full cre- 


; dence to all its doctrines. 


But as he grew older, his 


, inquiring mind sought something farther than out- 


As we left the ° 


ward show—he sought in vain for that vitality upon 
which all religion must be based. The body, indeed, 


> was fair and beautiful to the external gaze, but with- 


The sun was | 


out that life-giving principle which alone can supply 
the cravings of an immortal mind. It is not sur- 


§ . . . . . 
} prising, under these circumstances, and without gui- 


I was a stranger to all on > 


board, and, consequently, my emotions at that mo- ' 


But as I 
cast my eyes around on the passengers, who were 


ment were confined to my own bosom. 


gazing on the same scene with me, and endeavored 
to read in their countenances the different feelings 
excited by it, my attention was arrested by the deep 
expression in the face of one young man standing 


aloof from all the others. There was a manly dig- 


dance and advice, he should conceive a disgust for the 
Church, and, thinking that all religion was alike— 
grounded and supported on the superstition and 


‘ credulity of its followers—receive those poisoned 
’ sentiments which were scattered so widely over all 


Europe. Often did I try to point him to that true 
and living way where the mind may safely rest amid 


all the vicissitudes of life. And as I reasoned with 


> him on the truth of the Bible, and the Christian’s 
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hope, I saw that his mind was still unsettled, having 
a kind of apprehension that these things may, after 
all, be so, which led me to hope that his inquiring 
mind, at some future time, would search out that 
truth which makes us free—the children of God. 

At my request, he related to me his early history— 
the trials and changes through which he had passed, 
and by which, as I afterward found, the great Head 
of the Church was bringing him to those fountains 
of living water, at which we may drink and never 
thirst. 

* As you supposed,”’ he said, “I am a foreigner— 
a native of Poland. My father, who was from one 
of the most ancient families of that kingdom, and a 
baron in high favor at the Polish court, was ever dis- 
tinguished for his strong opposition to Russian usur- 
pation; and his immense wealth giving him great in- 
fluence over the minds of our people, he was dreaded 
by the Russians, who continually sought some means 
for his degradation. Unfortunately, an opportunity 
offered, which was readily seized. My father, aware 
of the constant intrigues at the court for his destruc- 
tion, determined to make one last desperate effort to 
rescue his unfortunate country from the power of a 
foreign despot. He leagued with many of the bar- 
ons who were of the same mind, and a plan was 
formed for the general rising of the people, which 
was carried into execution as far as possible. We 
were unsuccessful, as you well know. My father 
was taken, condemned, and executed, and his estates 
confiscated. This was not all: his family, consisting 
then only of my sister and myself, were doomed to 
perpetual exile—never, under pain of death, again to 
see that land, though enslaved, which we loved to 
cal] our own. 

‘‘The property we hastily collected was sufficient 
to support us for several years in ease, and we re- 
treated to Italy. ‘There once more we found a home, 
with kind and sympathizing friends. Those were 
hours of pleasure we spent in the midst of our new 
friends—the calm, delightful though deceptive, which 
always precedes a storm. I could consent to forsake 
home and native land without even dropping a tear; 
but to lay in the dreary grave my only earthly rel- 
ative—my sister—the companion of exile—and such 
a sister, was more than I could endure. Nothing 
could I find to support me under this trial; and for 
many days no one entertained any hope for my life. 
But Fate seems ever to have marked me a victim of 
her caprices, and she spared my life, to torment me 
still farther. 

‘‘Within a year after the death of my sister, I was 
betrayed into an act of indiscretion, in writing tracts 
favoring a republican form of government, just at 
the period of the insurrection in Italy. The tracts 
were reprinted and circulated among the people. At 
the suppression of the insurrection, I was banished 
with many others, among whom, as you know, was 


a descendant of Americus Vespucci, who took refuge } friend, the Baron. I hastily returned, and the grasp 
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in thiscountry. I, however, turned my steps toward 
France, where I remained several years. From the 
losses I sustained in Italy, my means of support be- 
came very limited, and I then laid a plan, for the 
completion of which Iam now on my way to Savan- 
nah. America has ever kindly opened her doors to 
the unbefriended exile; so I resolved to come to this 
country and engage in the study of the law. I have 
letters of introduction to several individuals in Sa- 
vannah, through whose influence I hope to succeed.”’ 
At Charleston we separated: he left for his adopted 
home, and I, after the stay of a few days, returned 
to C., not, however, without having exacted a prom- 
ise to write often. I received two letters, to both of 
which I replied. Nearly a year passed, and I heard 
nothing from him. I then wrote to a friend in Sa- 
vannah to make inquiries concerning him. He did 
so; but all the information he gathered was, that he 
had left Savannah, but where he had gone no one 
knew, as he had lived almost entirely to himself. 
Early in the spring, a short time after I received 
this letter, having occasion to visit the south, I stopped 
at Natchez; and as soon as my arrangements were 
made at the hotel, strolled out on the public walk to 
enjoy the soft, cool evening air, and view the sur- 
rounding country from so elevated a situation. A\l- 
ways, from my infantile days, nature was my favor- 
ite study, and its loneliest but lovely spots, I hunted 
out for my places of retreat. The little brook, with 
its flower-decked banks, tumbling over gold and 
ruby-colored pebbles, overhung by lofty, thickly set 
trees, converting full noon into the shades of even- 
ing—fairy forms, by which I supposed the little 
stream to be surrounded and protected, because I 
loved it—these and a thousand other natural objects 


_employed my thought and pen. The present scenery 


brought all these early associations to mind. I 
thought of my far-off native shore, my friends, and 
the many pleasant scenes of a southern climate, 
when I was accosted by a servant, his hat in one 
hand, and a note in the other, with— 

‘¢ Master, are you Mr. ——?”’ 

« Yes,’’ I replied, awaking from the reverie into 
which I had fallen, “that is my name; but what do 
you want?” 

‘¢ Here, master, is a note I’ve brought you from a 
gentleman at the hotel, who is very sick, and wants 
to see you.”’ 

«Do you know who he is?” I asked, turning the 
note over and over in my hand, and gazing at the 
direction, as if there was no other way of finding 
out. 

** No, sir, only he’s very sick, and a stranger here. 
He called me to him, and told me to take this note 
to you, if I could find you out; and just as I was 
leaving his room, I heard him say, ‘Thank God! J 
shall see him yet once more.’ ”’ 

As I half suspected, the note was from my old 
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of his hand I can never forget. ‘Through a porter 
he learned I was in Natchez, and, as he said, on see- 
ing me, his last wish was now granted. He was so 
pale and emaciated, I could scarcely recognize him; 
and evidently in the last stages of a rapid decline. 

*‘— have been unfortunate,’’ he remarked to me 
that evening, as I sat by his bedside, “‘in my tempo- 
ral affairs, since we parted at Charleston; but I can 
now feel that all my trials and difficulties have been 
so many merciful providences crossing my path, in 
order to bring me into that living way where is true 
comfort and unfailing happiness.” . 

I looked at him for a moment with a feeling of 
doubt, whether he was uttering the genuine senti- 
ments of his mind. I pressed his hand warmly, and 
said, ‘* You have found philosophy would not sup- 
port you in the hour of darkness, then, and sought 
at the right place, where true wisdom only can be 
obtained; and has he not been a glorious Savior to 
you?’ 

“It was a long and painful lesson I had to learn. 
Through troubles of every character I have been 
brought to see the dawn of a brighter day, which 
will soon burst upon my view with all the brightness 
of heaven. 

**T left Savannah on the promises of a friend, who 
wrote from New Orleans, offering to take me into 
partnership in the practice of law at that place. I 
reached New Orleans just in time to smooth his dy- 
ing pillow, and follow his remains to the grave. 
Thus I was again left friendless in a strange place. 
I thought surely I was born in an unlucky hour, as 
misfortune had ever been my lot. This world seemed 
cold and cheerless, and the next 

‘A dark, 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place are lost.’ 

‘We were driven by stormy winds along the coast 
of Cuba, and on account of careless exposure during 
one of these storms, I took a very severe cold, of 
which, however, I then thought nothing. One Sab- 
bath morning I was strolling through the streets of 
New Orleans, almost without knowing where I was 
going, thinking what plan to adopt in my future op- 
erations, when I found myself before one of the 
Methodist churches of that city. The Methodists 
had always been a most odious sect in my eyes, on 
account of the apparent want of discipline and reg- 
ularity in their religious exercises; so I thought I 
would just step in to hear them shout, which would 
pass away a dreary hour, and afford cause for after 
amusement. As I entered, the preacher rose to an- 
nounce the text, which was, ‘Cast thy burden on 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.’ A feeling of 
solemnity stole over me. My attention was arrest- 
ed. I felt that I had a heavy load to bear, but knew 
of no relief. He spoke of the true Christian confi- 
ding all to Him who was willing and able to help all 
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that come to him; that there were no burdens too 
heavy for him to relieve. He then spoke of the un- 
believer, who had no such recourse in trouble, and 
of that glorious rest above prepared for all those who 
accept of a crucified Savior. I felt for the first time 
the power of Gospel truth, and found no rest except 
on the bosom of the Savior, who has supported me 
in all my sufferings. I feel that I must soon, very 
soon put off this earthly tabernacle; but I have no 
fear, for I know my Redeemer lives, and has pre- 
pared for me a glorious habitation, beyond the shades 
and darkness of this world, where pain and sickness 
shall never more be felt. 

‘‘ My cold had increased through inattention. My 
strength rapidly failed, so that my end seemed very 
near; but through medical aid I was partially re- 
stored. The physicians advised me to travel, by 
slow stages, on horseback, toward the north, as the 
weather was getting now warm. ‘The fresh country 
air seemed to impart new life and strength, and I 
looked forward to a happy future. Not far from 
Natchez I was overtaken in a sudden shower of 
rain, so I was thoroughly drenched before reaching 
any house. My disease returned immediately with 
four-fold violence, and my physician has just told 
me I am beyond the power of medicine. But I am 
even happy: I have no fear: I long to depart and 
give this poor, frail body to the worms.” 

This account was given in a calm, clear voice; 
and as he spoke of his hope of a blissful immortal- 
ity, a heavenly smile lit up his pale countenance. 

O, how sweet were those hours I spent with him 
in his dying chamber! It was the house of God— 
the gate of heaven. The glories of the upper world 
seemed opening to his vision. It is true, sometimes 
a doubt would for awhile disturb his peace of mind, 
but that would soon pass away; and as the natural 
sun appears brighter and more beautiful after break- 
ing through a stormy cloud, so did his hope increase 
and strengthen after every trial.- 

As the summer approached, his strength rapidly 
failed; but his faith and hope grew brighter and 
clearer as the outer man decayed, till he sweetly 
slept on the bosom of his Savior. The venerable 
Mr. W., pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who 
has since gone to that resting place in glory of which 
he spoke so fervently, daily visited him, as did also 
the Methodist minister. Feeling his end near, he 
desired that the Lord’s supper might be administered 
to him, which was done; and never have I witnessed 


that ceremonial so solemn. 


* * * ” * * 


It was a calm, lovely morning in June. All na- 
ture seemed harmonious, leading the mind from 
nature up to nature’s God. I had watched with 
him through the night, and was looking out of a 
window in his room at the sun beginning to tinge 
the gardens before me. The air was laden with 
sweets from the orange and lemon yards, and the 
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flower gardens; the birds seemed to warble their 
softest and sweetest notes; and though each had a 
different tune, all was harmony. I had stood but a 
moment at the window, when I heard him say, ‘I 
am dying.’’ I stepped quickly to his bedside, and 
saw death but too plainly stamped upon him—his 
last moments had come. “I thank you,’’ he said, 
‘‘for all your acts of kindness. May God reward 
you for it!” I then asked him how he felt in the 
near prospect of death. His only reply was, ‘‘ Peace, 
peace, all is peace.’”” A few moments after, he raised 
his eyes to heaven, while a smile of triumphant joy 
played upon his face, which even death could not 
steal away, and said, “I come—I come!’’ and his 
meek spirit passed away to rest on the bosom of its 
Savior. I could ‘hot but exclaim, as I followed his 
remains to the tomb, “Though I be doomed to wit- 
ness my fondest hopes unrealized, to see my bright- 
est expectations fail, O may I die the death of the 
righteous, and may my last end be like his!”’ 


D. W. 


eae 





THE PERSECUTED PASTOR. 
A SKETCH OF SCOTTISH SCENES. 

THE sun had arisen bright and beautiful, shedding 
a flood of light on the craggy sides of the dark rocks 
that rear their heads, as if in protection, around the 
lovely village of B. On this morn it lay as if calmly 
and silently reposing at their feet. 

But why is all so still in that glen among the 
mountains? Why is not its hum of many voices 
borne to the ear? The plough stands still in the 
half made furrow, and all business has ceased. 
Have the peaceful inhabitants left their homes, and 
sought an abode in other lands? Or has the sword 
of persecution found out even this quiet spot, and 
with one fell blow laid all in the dust? No, it is the 
Sabbath—the day of rest, and all feel that it is holy 
time. They have worshiped God in those wild fast- 
nesses of nature for years. Parents have brought 
their children to kneel at the same altar where they 
themselves in childhood knelt, and to lisp their in- 
fant prayers within the same walls that sheltered 
their ancestors. The aged pastor who, in his young- 
er days, guided their fathers, now breaks the bread 
of life for them. And they had fondly hoped to 
spend the remainder of their days in the same spot 
that gave them birth, and to be laid at last beneath 
the green sods of that valley which was so dear to 
them. But it was not so to be. 

Their pastor was a man of distinguished piety and 
zeal. This of itself was sufficient to mark him as 
a victim for persecution. But so blameless was the 
character of this holy man, that, for a time, not 
even his enemies could find ground of accusation. 
Yet what character could long stand untouched by 
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calumny, or untarnished by misrepresentation, be- 
fore such monsters in human form as those minions 
of despotism who so long deluged the fair land of 
Scotland in blood? 

That loved minister of that humble parish was at 
length forbidden to speak again “in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’? And this is to be 
the last day he is to stand among them to proclaim 
the word of God. 

Slowly the groups gather, and fill the little church. 
The aged servant of God rises up in his place. His 
voice trembles as his eye wanders over his people. 
He is to bid them farewell—perhaps for ever. He 
thinks of the many happy, peaceful scenes they had 
enjoyed together within those walls—of the songs of 
praise that had been borne upward from that spot, 
which was no more to re-echo the sound of his 
voice, and of the opportunities he had enjoyed of 
gathering together that little affectionate band, to 
teach them the way to God. Many had grown old 
under his teachings—to many he was a spiritual 
father, and some who gamboled around him, in all 
the sportiveness of childhood, when he began his 
ministrations among them, were now leading their 
own little ones in the same path in which themselves 
had trod. Tears course the hard and bronzed cheeks 
of many as they grasp his hand; and streaming eyes 
are raised to his as Heaven’s richest blessings are in- 
voked to rest upon him. 

The last farewell has been uttered—the last hand 
has been pressed; and he turns to leave the sanctu- 
ary. It is hard to sunder all those near and dear 
ties that have been twined around his heart; yet, at 
the command of God, he is willing to give up all he 
holds most dear, even life itself. + 

Their faith is now to be put to a more rigid test. 
Both he and his people are called to bear yet severer 
trials. They are driven from their homes by the red 
sword of persecution, and forced to hide themselves, 
in dens and clefts of the rock, from the sight of man. 
There they go—the mother bearing in her arms her 
infant trust—the aged leaning for support upon the 
strength of youth—while manhood’s vigorous arm 
supplies a conveyance for the infirm and feeble. A 
sorrowful procession, yet rejoicing, they seek a shel- 
ter from the storm amid the rocks and caves of 
their native wilds. 

* * . # * * 

Amid the secluded mountain fastnesses they again 
met; and the grateful song of praise and the sub- 
dued accents of prayer again ascended to the ear of 
Him who lists to the mourner’s cry, and who ever 
cares for those who love and serve him. 

It is a bright, balmy morning in June. Nature 
appears arrayed in her brightest hues, and assumes 
her most smiling aspect. The pastor and his flock 
are again met for the worship of Him who had pro- 
tected them thus far through the storm; for their 
cruel persecutors had, for a time, retired; and once 
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more, at least, they may meet without fear. No ; 
costly edifice, or marble pillars, rise around them. 
The dark sides of the 
rocks rise towering above them, and the creeping 


Theirs is nature’s temple. 


vines and mountain flowers that grow amid the 
clefts, form a far more beautiful drapery than aught 
the hand of man could devise. No stately architec- 
ture rises around, to secure for their minister ad- 
ditional respect. ‘The gentle breeze floats freely 
around him, and gently, as if in reverence, lifts the 
gray locks from his temples. At the appointed time 
he arises, and, lifting his hands, implores a blessing to 
rest upon the little band that are gathered around him. 

The simple services are soon ended. But why 
move they not from their places? Look! from the 
crowd steps forth a young mother. In her arms she 
bears a sweet babe. She has come to this mountain 
fastness, where the eternal rocks form the walls of 
nature’s temple, to dedicate her child to God. 

No finely chiseled font is there to hold the baptis- 
No stately priest in white robes appears 
A natural form basin, 


mal water. 
to administer the sacred rites. 
filled with the drops of heaven, constitutes the sim- 
ple laver, and their venerated pastor the officiating 
minister of the solemn scene. Taking the innocent 
one in his arms, and sprinkling the pure water on 
its brow, he signed it with the seal of the covenant. 
It was a holy sight. The circumstances, the scene, 
the occasion, all conspired to make it one of thrilling 
interest. A song of praise closed the interesting 
exercise; and all were soon embosomed again in 
clefts, which constituted their shelter from the storms 


of persecution. Lizzie. 
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A PILGRIM’S THANKSGIVING. 


Mr. Epvrror,—I transmit, for the pages of the Repository, 
the following stanzas, which I have just discovered among 
some forgotten manuscripts of one with all of whose interests 
and thoughts it is my happiness to be intimate. They were 
written many years ago, in a dreary tavern in the midst of a 
wild and sterile region, on the evening of the last day of a 
year mostly spent in protracted journeyings in search of 
health. They are interesting, and, I think, may be instruc- 
tive, as the spontaneous and unstudied effusion of a spirit 
bruised by many sorrows, but strong and joyful in the supports 


and consolations of faith. SPERANZA, 





Now would I, Lord, approach thy throne, 
With humble love and filial fear, 

To make the grace and mercy known, 
That crowned my life the by-gone year. 

O, may my grateful song arise, 
Like incense, to thy pure abode, 

And richer blessings, from the skies, 
Wake strains sublimer for my God. 


The sun and moon, along their spheres, 
Were not more prompt to roll and shine, 
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Than thou, O Lord, to heed my tears, 
And stay my heart with grace divine. 


A PILGRIM’S THANKSGIVING. 
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Through changing climes, a pilgrim, I 
Wandered afar in quest of ease; 

No friend was there, no brother nigh, 
To soothe the anguish of disease. 


But thou, my God, wast with me there— 
The holy Comforter was mine; 

Nor could a brother’s love compare 
With friendship, Jesus, such as thine! 


Lone, devious wastes and wilds I tried— 
The arid plain—the mountain high— 
Where yawning caverns loudly cried, 
“One step leads to eternity.”’ 
But He who sends his angel train 
To make the heirs of life secure, 
Made valleys hills, and hills a plain, 
And made my sliding footsteps sure. 


I saw the angry tempest frown, 
And set his vengeful hosts at strife: 
He sent his dark tornadoes down, 
To gorge them on the spoils of life. 
Heavy the rumbling thunders broke, 
Fearful the lightnings blazed around; 
The stately pine and reverend oak 
Were rived, and tumbled on the ground. 


But whilst the fury of the Lord 
Was poured on lifeless nature’s breast, 
I claimed the promise of his word, 
And ’neath his sheltering wings had rest. 


Jehovah rode upon the sky, 

And shot his arrow through the air; 
He let his angry lightnings fly, 

But knew a trembling worm to spare. 
And when the breeze, which summer brings, 

Was poison like the Siroc’s breath, 
And sunbeams bore, upon their wings, 

Contagion, pestilence, and death, 
Unhurt, I felt the noontide ray, 

And drank the poison of the air; 
For God my refuge was by day, 

And midnight watches owned his care. 
Being eternal! King of kings! 

Whose courts adoring seraphs throng! 
From whom the hope of mortals springs, 

To whom their songs of praise belong, 


O, may thy providence and grace, 


Which blessed, sustained, and brought me here, 


Be still my strength and hiding place, 
Through all the changes of the year. 


Then biighted hopes and fell disease, 
If these shall yet my portion be, 

Will but enhance to high degrees 
The bliss of immortality. 


Or if the beams of health once more 

Shall cheer my heart, and nerve my frame, 
Then every breath, and every power 

Shall spread the honors of the Lamb. 


Great God, my trust is in thy name, 
My plea the blood of Christ alone, 
In life and death my prayer the same, 


Father, not mine, thy will be done! 


OLLI ROO 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


BY MRS. S. M. BAKER. 


Au! why this anxious thought— 
This melancholy stealing o’er the soul, 
When all is bright and joyous? E’en pleasure, 
With her gilded cup, allures the giddy sense, 
And nature, too, arrayed in loveliest garb 
Of brilliant hues, and tints of richest dye, 
As if lit up with heaven-born sympathies, 
Seems to invite to kindred joys— 
The mounting eyesight, with its upward gaze, 
Rests on the wide-spread arch of heaven, 
As pure, as bright as crystal founts that flow, 
Or pearly dews distilled on op’ning flow’rs. 

But e’en the azure sky, 
With all its garniture, and lustrous light, 
Falls on the waiting sight, deep ting’d with woe; 
While every lingering cloud that rests 
Upon its tranquil ocean bosom, 
With more than thoughtful aspect marks 
The mournful tragedy of Nain. 

The wail of mourning 
Vibrates on the listening ear, and tells 
Life’s bitt’rest cup is tasted to the dregs; 
While fun’ral knell re-echoes on the breeze 
The woful dirge, and deeply stirs 
Fountains of sorrow in each bosom-cell, 
As teeming throngs, with brimming eyes, 
Attest the gushing sympathies of soul, 
Which consolation seek, and only find, 
Where angel pity, priceless boon of heaven, 
Commiseration lends to those who weep. 

No plebeian sound is heard, 

Of mattock, axe, or weaver’s patient loom— 
No minstrel’s fairy song, or saw’s harsh cadence: 
All, all is hushed to sacred stillness. 
And, lo! the pompous city gate is open wide, 
That eager multitudes may enter: 
But who is this in near approach, 
With journeyings faint, weary and destitute: 
No precious coin within his scrip— 
No scented robes of oriental dye, 
Nor mitre on his head, nor sandals mean 
Protect his way-worn feet: 
No herald’s voice proclaims his coming— 
No princely retinue, with royal mandate, 
Waits to do him homage, or escort 
To where reclines some sceptred potentate 
On luxury’s couch? The King of kings! 
But as the gate he essays to enter, 
A funeral train nears where he waits, 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
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Bearing their dead. Mid the vast concourse, 


> Lo! one mourner lone, in weeds of woe, 


> And she a widow, the last sad tribute 


» Of affection paying to her only son. 
> How oft had this fond mother knelt 
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Beside that son’s sick bed, for weary days, 
And sleepless vigils kept, perchance to catch 
Some symptom faint of his recovery! 
How had expiring hope revived, and 
Fainter grown, with ev’ry throbbing pulse! 
Her practic’d eye with life’s last flitting gleam 
Long since had grown familiar: her skillful ear 
Well knew the hollow touch of death’s insidious 
Footsteps. What sighs, as though her heart would 
break, 

When the last dying glance was faintly rais’d, 
And death’s chill dew stood on his marble face! 
With wild appeals she clasped his hands, 
And press’d his brow with one long, bitter kiss— 
Her bowers of bliss were early riven. 

The nectar’d cup of dawning joys, 
Erst youthful roses faded from her cheek, 
Was frittered in her sight. 
Her bosom’s first beloved, he who, 
In Eden days, was sunlight to her home, 
Whose flute-like voice was music to her soul, 
Had fallen, in manhood’s haughty prime, 
Beneath death’s withering power; 
And, one by one, as primrose droops 
’Neath noontide’s scorching ray, her household band 
With premature decay were blighted 
In vernal morn of life, and perished 
For ever from her sight. 
Alas! what hours of anguish keen embitter’d 
That sad moment, when the sable pall was rais’d, 
That vaulted damps might cluster thick around 
Her cherished son. 
But in this tide of agony and woe, 
When stagnate at the fount life’s current stands, 
A touch arrests the footsteps slow of those 
Who bear the corse from hence: the bier stands still: 
Her wildered gaze heeds not the hand; 
But tones of more than mortal pow’r to soothe, 
Fall on her anxious ear. And list! 
What words of balmy consolation 
To that aching heart: “Weep not, weep not— 
On thee I have compassion.”’ 
Then, as she raised her eyes beseechingly, 
The first to meet the Savior’s pitying glance, 
A gleam of joy lit up her death-glazed eye, 
Only surpassed by that which swelled 
The bosom of our Lord, when death gave back, 
At his omnific word, and to that mother 
He restored from church-yard sleep her son. 
She knelt upon that consecrated spot, 
And, weeping, blest the Power that stilled 
The troubled fountains of her chasten’d heart, 
To one deep calm, of lowliest thankfulness. 


’ Was it not thus, in all his wanderings 
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Onearth? He sought associates not where 
Haughty monarch’s curse breathes mildew blight 
On atl who scorn with honey’d words to weave 
Garlands of praise for acts of murd’rous deed— 
The meed of fame, but virtue’s foulest blot; 

But wheresoe’er the impotent or maimed 

Implored, from avarice’s frost-seared heart, 

A scanty pittance, or cheerless one, with 

Rayless eyes, by lonely wayside sat, 

Imploring mercy’s aid; 

Or tarried in some desert place, for patient hours, 

** Where no one comforted nor cared for him,” 

To bless the countless multitude with healing touch, 
And clothe with healthful vigor myriads, 

Who groaned ’neath all the varied ills 

‘That checker life?’ Lo! here the Master breathes 
The spirit of his mission; and fragments, 

Multiplied to baskets full, are gathered up, 

While thousand tongues, in one loud chorus join, 
And on the stillness breaks, anew, the song 

Which swell’d angelic choirs, on that glad morn 
Which dawned upon his birth. 


THE HOME-BOUND GREEK. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 


In the celebrated retreat of “‘ the ten thousand Greeks” un- 
der Xenophon, we are told by the historian, that “ they arrived 
at a very high mountain called Techas, from whence they de- 
scried the sea. The first who beheld it raised great shouts of 
joy for a considerable time, which made Xenophon imagine 
that the vanguard was attacked, and hastened to support it. 
But as he approached nearer, he distinguished the cry of, ‘7’he 
sea! the sea!’ and when they had all come to the top, nothing 
was heard but a noise of the whole army, crying together, ‘ 7’he 
seal the sea!’ while they could not refrain from tears, nor 
from embracing their generals and officers. And then, with- 
out waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, and 
erected a trophy with broken bucklers and shattered arms.” 


Days, weeks, and months wore heavy on, 
And still the Grecian bands 

Their slow, but glorious pathway won 
Through vast, barbarian lands. 

Their glorious path, for not in fear 
Turned they from the foeman’s plains; 

And still they met his hovering spear 
With a might that mocked at chains. 

But lingering want and toil have power 
To tame the strong man’s soul, 

And a surer work than the conflict’s hour, 
Hath suffering’s slow control. 

Those men, who thrilled at the trumpet’s blast, 
The fearless and the true, 

Grew worn and haggard as they passed 
The desert’s perils through. 


O’er vast and trackless mountain snows— 


Mid precipices wound— 
Ou the river’s bed, was the path of those 
For home and freedom bound. 
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Yet on, still on, they sternly pressed: 
How might he sink to die, 

Who must give his dust to earth’s dark breast 
Beneath a Persian sky? 


But while the still and gathered soul 
The purpose strong sustained, 

The eye grew tame that had flashed control, 
And the haughty strength was drained; 


And the warlike cheer was heard no more, 
Through all the long array, 

Though many a province trodden o’er 
In lengthening distance lay. 


Their step had lost the warrior’s pride; 
Yet on they moved—still on, 

And their way now threads a mountain’s side, 
Whose steeps the skies had won. 

Slowly, with weak and weary limb, 
They reach that mountain brow, 

And their glance is turned, though with sadness dim, 
To the distant vales below. 


Fair gleamed those vales of smiling peace 
Through summer’s shining haze, 
Outstretching far; but was it these 
That fixed their straining gaze? 


The sallow cheek grows strangely flushed! 
The sunken eye has light! 

With somestrong thought their souls seem hushed— 
Does mirage mock their sight? 


Beyond those valleys still away, 
A line of glittering sheen 

Told where the blue A°gean lay, 
With its isles of living green. 


The sea! the sea! The strong sound broke— 
Their souls shook off the doubt; 

And the startled rocks of the mountain woke 
With the loud and thrilling shout. 


There, there, beneath that same fair sky 
Did the fires of their altars burn, 

And the homes where love, with fading eye, 
Kept watch for their return. 


All tender thoughts, all feelings high, 
All memories of the free, 

Found utterance in that long, wild ery, 
The sea! the sea! the sea! 


As of meeting waves, the uplifted sound 
Deepened in gathering might; 

From rank to rank the shout profound 
Swelled o’er the mountain height. 

One only sound—the sea! the sea! 
Filled all the echoing sky; 

For ten thousand voices, high and free, 
Blent in the pealing cry. 

If such were the mighty burst 
To an earthly home but given, 

How shall the Christian hosts greet first 
The glorious gates of heaven! 
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MARY’S CHOICE. 
BY REV. WM. YOUNG. 

Sr. James says, “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.”’ Pious Mary “sat at Jesus’ feet, 
and heard his word,’’ not to speculate, but to prac- 
tice. ‘‘ Mary hath chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken away from her.’’ 

The religion of Jesus is ‘‘that good part.’’ This 
is intrinsically good. It originated from a good be- 
ing. As a system it is good, both in part and in 
whole. The marks of its intrinsic excellence stand 
out in bold relief on its very texture. It is holy— 
it is pure and undefiled’’—it is a stream from the 
great exuberant Fountain of goodness himself—it is 
‘the treasure hid in the field’’—*‘ the pearl of great 
price;’’ “for the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold.’’ ‘*She is more precious than rubies, and all 
the things that thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared to her.’’ Some, indeed, affect to see no form 
nor comeliness—no beauty nor good in religion, that 
they should desire it. The defection, however, is 
with themselves: ‘‘The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit: they are foolishness unto 
him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritualy discerned.’’ Religion is prized the high- 
est—loved the most by those who know it best. 
Religion is relatively good. Temporal things are 
ordinarily esteemed good, so far as they are available 
for good purposes. On this principle religion merits 
our highest esteem. It produces good which noth- 
ing else on earth can—it “brings glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good will toward man ’’— 
it makes believers wise, not particularly ‘in the wis- 
dom of this world,’’ but *‘ wise unto salvation ’’—it 
brings them happiness, the great object of human 
pursuit. It does this by removing the primary cause 
of their misery—their guilt and moral pollution, and 
by pouring into their hearts the balm of spiritual 
consolation. It makes them rich, not, indeed, in 
worldly goods, but ‘rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom.’’ It makes them useful. Those are the 
best friends to man who are true friends to God. 
Those who “love God with all the heart,’”’ will ‘love 
their neighbor as themselves.’? Who have founded 
our hospitals for the sick and the insane, asylums for 
orphans, for the deaf, the dumb, and the blind? who 
have established the various benevolent institutions 
of the day, which contribute so effectually to en- 
lighten and bless society? Men governed by the 
principles of religion. Who traverse our streets, 
lanes, and alleys, to feed the hungry, clothe the na- 
ked, and to administer to the wants of the suffering 
poor? who “visit the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction?’”? Men and women whose hearts 
are imbued with the pure and benevolent religion of 
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asperse and vilify religion and religious people, soci- 
ety would be in a mournful predicament without 
them. “If men,’’ says the judicious Dr. Franklin, 
‘‘are so bad with, what would they be without relig- 
ion?’’ Religion is eternally good. All earthly goods 
are temporal. Mutability is engraven upon them: 
‘they perish in the using;’’ but the religion of 
Christ is spiritual, eternal, and its “goodness endu- 
reth for ever.’’? Persons who are industrious and 
careful may succeed in laying ‘‘up treasure upon 
earth;’”’ but here ‘‘moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
thieves break through and steal;’’ while those who 
make religion their choice, are not only enriched by 
its blessings here, but “lay up treasure in heaven, 
where moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal.’’ The ‘‘careful’? may make prof- 
itable investments in temporal things. Soon, how- 
ever, death will call them to leave all behind; “for 
we brought nothing into the world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out.’’ But the investment 
which believers make in religion will yield a perma- 
nent revenue both in time and eternity. ‘ Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.’’ 
Believers are, in this life, like minors: they receive, 
during minority, merely what is requisite for present 
use; but when they become of age, they shall be in- 
vested with their entire fortune, which comprises 
“an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for them.”’ 
Mary chose “that good part.’? The Savior did not 
irresistibly force his religion upon her consideration. 
It was the object of her voluntary choice. Your Cre- 
ator has constituted you free agents. You possess 
the power of determining your own course: you are 
indeed, in a certain sense, the arbiters of your own 
destinies. The Savior will never exert any irresist- 
ible influence to preponderate your mind in favor of 
religion: you must make your own election. If, 
therefore, you would become possessed of the bless- 
ings of religion, you must do as did Mary, choose “ that 
good part;’’ otherwise, you shali be irretrievably lost. 
She chose it in preference to domestic care. ‘* Martha 
was cumbered about much serving;’’? but Mary chose 
to take her position at Jesus’ feet, and learned from 
him the lessons of salvation. ‘The claims of religion 
are prior to all others, and they should first be met. 
‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.’? Choose religion first in point of time, and first 
in point of importance. Many regard it as a matter 
of mere secondary consideration. With them “ the 
cares of this world’’ are of primary importance, relig- 
ion least, and religion last; and by regarding it thus, 
alas! how many live and die without it. She chose it 
promptly. She did not wait until the usual hospital- 
ities of the social visit were dispatched, and the Sa- 
vior was about to depart; but, though chided for it 
by her sister, she forthwith attended to the ‘one 


Christ. However much some may be disposed to } thing needful.’’ Religion has Jong claimed your 
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choice; yet, perhaps, you have as long deferred to | 


make that choice. ‘The Master has come and call- 


eth for thee,’ and as you have not yet responded to | 


that call; he may be on the eve of taking his final 
departure from you. ‘How long halt ye between 
two opinions? Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.’ ‘Behold, now is the accepted time.”’ Re- 
flect—the decision of the present moment may de- 
termine your destiny in eternity. 

Mary acted wisely in the choice she made. She chose 
all that was needful. Religion and all necessary tempo- 
ral good—‘ all these things shall be added unto you.”’ 
«The Lord God is a sun and shield: the Lord will give 
grace and glory, and no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.”’ Those act wisely 
who choose the greatest good. She ran no risk— 
‘“‘whjch shall not be taken away from her.’ Let 


UNANIMITY. 


none here suppose that she might not have volunta- , 


rily surrendered “that better part,’’ or, by unfaith- ; 


fulness, have lost it; for both were possible, as the 
Scriptures clearly show; but while she continued 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


In union is strength. What built the pyramids? 
What gave Europe religious freedom? What gave 
Columbia civil liberty? Union. Combination is as 
important in the Church as in the world. 

Christian union is likely to be the question of the 
age, and every intelligent friend of Jesus rejoices at 
the prospect. It is time for rival sects to look at 
points of agreement rather than of difference, and 
combine their energies against common foes, instead 
of wasting them in wars among themselves. Chal- 
mers, Bickersteith, James, and kindred spirits, are 
scufding the alarm upon the mountains of Zion, 
and mustering Israel’s scattered hosts. 

I’avorable for the Protestant cause as are the signs 
of the times, infidelity rejoices, and Romanism tri- 


umphs. The reason is obvious. Efforts at union 


: press upon the world the question, ‘‘ Why disagree?’’ 


faithful to her choice, no adverse agency whatever 


Those who 


could wrest her religion from her. 


choose their portion from the world, always run a } 


painful risk. If they lose that, which they are con- 
stantly liable to do, what have they left? what re- 
mains to sustain them in the storms of adversity? 
what to comfort them in the hour of death? If 
you, however, choose religion, and make it your chief 
care through life, like pious Mary, you will have noth- 
ing to fear. The violent or the fraudulent may take 


of your “true riches.’’ Disease may invade your 


the stumbling block of the skeptic—the palisado of 
the Pope. It is to this we ask attention. 

It is necessary, however, to make some prelim- 
inary observations. Every man of sound mind, 
with the Bible in hand, can as readily maintain a 


} proper relation to the moral world as he does to the 


external. 'The great truths, that there is a God, that 
man is a sinner, that Christ is a Savior, that repent- 


ance and faith are the conditions of salvation, that 


’ obedience to God is the way to heaven, are as easily 
away your property; but neither can dispossess you | 


system, and destroy your health; yet your “inward | 


man shall be renewed day by day.’’ Your pious and 


best friends may die and leave you; yet, in the light 


of Christian hope, you can raise your weeping eyes | 
to heaven, and say, ‘There we shall meet again.”’ | 


Finally, death may terminate your own life; yet, 
while falling under his icy hand, you shall seize the 
boon of eternal life, and rise to share for ever with 
kindred spirits the bliss of the heavenly world. 


ee EeeEOEEEeOeee 


NoruinG in nature is so well fitted to solemnize 
the feelings of man, and remind him of the great 
and lasting obligations which he is under to his Ma- 
ker, and to remind him of the certainty of death, 
and the uncertainty of life, as to go to the resting 
place of the dead, and there call to mind some dear 
departed friend or companion, who in life warned 
him to prepare to meet the Judge of all the earth, 
and who, perhaps, had, on her death-bed, made him 
promise that he would prepare to meet her in heav- 
Impenitent reader, if you have a friend or com- 
panion, who is now resting in the tomb, go and muse 
upon your promise made to him or her; and if you 
do not stifle your convictions, you will be made to 
cry, “O, Lord, be merciful to me a poor sinner!”’ 


en. 





understood from revelation as that fire will burn, 
and water drown, and food nourish, or that when the 
buds put forth we have spring, and when the leaves 
fall from the forest there is autumn. And, so far as 
these truths are concerned, Christians (few excep- 
tions) harmonize—perhaps much farther. 

The points in which Christians agree are more 
numerous than those in which they differ. While 
we are constantly seeking for differences, and turn- 
ing our eyes from correspondences, we may fancy 


, ourselves far apart; but place two differing Protes- 


' granite; so, though infinite the strata, and diversified 


tant Christians in Pekin, or on the banks of the 


_ Nile, and they will run to each other’s embrace. 


As they lift the standard of the cross in the sight of 
heathen abominations, they stand shoulder to shoul- 
der; and as they proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, they are scarce conscious of any discord in 
their instructions. 

The points in which they agree are in the Bible: 
those in which they disagree are out of the Bible, 
and in creeds and confessions of faith. 

The points in which Christians agree are funda- 
mental: those in which they disagree are of secon- 
dary importance. In the terraqueous globe, we see 
transition, secondary, and tertiary rocks overlap- 
ping one another in a long series; yet, at the pro- 
foundest depths, and the loftiest heights, we find the 
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the forms, in which the revolutions of ages have de- 
posited secondary doctrines, they all repose upon 
the flanks of primitive mountain truths, which un- 
derlie and overtop them. 

It is matter of little consequence to a dying sinner 
how, or how many God has elected, if he has made 
his own calling and election sure. He that perse- 
vereth to the end, will not be damned because he has 
mistaken concerning the doctrine of ‘final perse- 
verance.’? Would that we could draw the attention 
of the Church more to fundamentals—the region of 
disturbance is that of non-essentials. It is said that 
there is a bay in Lake Huron over which the air is 
so charged with electricity, that no person has ever 
traversed it without hearing peals of thunder; but 
that bay is out of the ordinary paths of commerce. 

The points in which Christians agree are facts: 
those in which they differ are theories. There is a 
God: this is a fact. None denies it but the fool, and 
he denies it in his heart, not head. But if we ven- 
ture into the fathomless question, how he exists, we 


may expect storms. “There are three persons in the ‘ 


Godhead—another fact. Admitted. But the mo- 
ment we begin to inquire how the Trinity is in 
unity, we speculate—we dispute. It is a fact that 
Jesus saves. Agreed. How? How many? Now 
we theorize. Beware, or we shall differ. The Holy 
Spirit operates in regeneration—a fact—a concord. 
The disagreement is on the questions, how? where- 
fore? 

But we recur to the question, why, since Protes- 
tant Christians agree that the Bible is the only and 
sufficient rule of faith, and that whatever is not con- 
tained therein, or may not be proved thereby, ought 
not to be received, do they differ even in minor 
points? 

1. There are original differences in mind. Variety 
beautifies all the Creator’s works. In the mineral 
world we have hill, valley, desert, and plain: in the 
vegetable, the lichen of the reef, and the oak of the 
mountain, united with intermediate vegetation, blend- 
ing by imperceptible gradations: in the animal, a 
similar series, from the polypus to the mammoth: so 
in the rational, minds range one above another: so 
in heaven, one star differeth from another star in 
glory. But unanimity on all subjects would imply 
equality of mental power. ‘True, near objects, in a 
strong light, may be seen with sufficient distinctness 
to prevent dispute, by men possessing optics of dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection; but let the objects be 
removed farther, or the light diminished, and the su- 
periority of the sharp-sighted will be manifest. 

We do not all survey things with equal advantages. 
Our secular avocations place us in various positions, 
plunging some through the shafts of the mine, and 
raising others to Chimborazoan heights. Our train- 
ing differs. Some are left to look out merely with 
the mental eyeballs which nature has given them: 
others are furnished, by education, with every variety 
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of intellectual optical instruments. Some can scarce 
find time to reflect that there is a God: others have 
nothing to do but, in outer or inner temples, to gaze, 
and reason, and wonder, and,adore. 

Minds differ in capacity. Some, like sponge, are 
soon satiated: others, like water, which, all through 
the scale, has an undiminished appetite for heat, 
however high their attainments in science, are 
never without an ardent thirst. Some are achro- 
matic: they refract light without dispersion; so that, 
however feeble the ray, or distant the object which 
radiates it, the vision is distinct; others, like the 
prism, decompose every simple beam they transmit, 
and hence array every thing in rainbow plumage. 
Happy souls, to them all is beautiful—nothing 
clear. 

Minds differ in tenacity. On some, facts are in- 
scriptions on the sand, on others pyramids in dog- 
tooth spar. So in temperament. One shoots his pis- 
tols with an icicle, another, like phosphureted hy- 
drogen, takes fire at every puff, and always rises in 
a wreath of vapor. Thus, also, in regard to consis- 
tency. One, like asbestos, remains fixed even in 
the furnace, another, like the bay, fluctuates with 
every wind. 

2. Among the most operative and wide-spread in- 
fluences that warp the judgment, are the moral 
feelings. Their power is frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures. Mark the effect of rebellion in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ Because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but because vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened, professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools,’’ Romans 
i, 21, 22. Mark the influence of obedience: “If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself.’’ Behold the blinding effect of avarice: 
“If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them that believe not,’’ &c. No man 
can see truth through a gold bandage. If one 
take up the Bible to refute it, ought we to expect 
that he will be convinced? A man has no right 
within a jury box when a prisoner whom he has pre- 
judged is at the bar. The influence of passion upon 
judgment is discoverable everywhere and every day. 
The sluggard always sees a lion in the way. How 
difficult to convince the coward of a necessity for 
the sword, or to find an object of charity sufficiently 
forlorn to loosen the miser’s purse-strings! Rooted 
hostility to God impairs the sinner’s vision, while the 
increasing spirit of obedience clarifies the medium 
through which the saint looks at God’s word. As 
he treads the path which shineth brighter and bright- 
er unto the perfect day, he is more and more quali- 
fied to read; and pages which he could not decipher 
at all, at setting out, he can readily comprehend as 


; he nears the plains of light. But we need not argue 
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this point, since it is one so generally admitted. 
How common are such expressions as these: 
r “ Convince a man against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still;” 

‘‘The wish was father to the thought!’”” When we 
consider how various are men’s moral states, how 
many are the degrees between the lowest and the 
highest grade of piety, we need not wonder that 
there should be various opinions in regard to moral 
truth. 

Allied to the feelings are some mental habits which 
strongly influence the judgment. Credulity is a ten- 
dency to believe a statement without sufficient proof. 


4 
4 


This is natural: indeed, no child could be reared : 


without it. 
will drown? Our tredulity in relation to matters 
of religion is stronger than in regard to any thing 
else. Hence, we find the faith of the father gen- 
erally adopted by the son. 

many errors and absurdities. 


What evidence has the child that water } 


Thus are transmitted } 
Some minds, when 


convinced that they are too credulous, run to the } 


opposite extreme, and either deny the Bible, or ra- | 
; what he believes; and if he arrange it in interroga- 


tionalize its statements, until they make its miracles 
optical illusions or Mesmeric phenomena. ‘This is 
the more dangerous and unphilosophical, and, in our 


day, more common extreme. 


Superstition (considered subjectively) is a mental ° 


habit to which we are naturally prone, in the in- 
verse ratio of our knowledge. 


It leads us to believe, | 


without adequate reason, in the supernatural—ghosts, ; 


spectres, apparitions—phenomena often nothing more 
than the illusions of the fancy or the sense—or to 


ascribe to supernal or infernal agency events tracea- | 


ble to secondary causes, or which may, by reasona- 
ble analogy, be inferred to result from such causes. 


Disease, for instance, is often ascribed to witchcraft. | 


Any thing which is clearly demonstrated by expe- 


rience, or asserted in the word of God, we are bound | 
to believe; and whatever is traced in the sacred Scrip- } 


tures to supernatural power, it is madness to ascribe 
to physical causes. 
tendency of our nature, which induced the heath- 
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the contumely is greater toward God, so the danger 
is greater toward men. Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation: all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not; but super- 
stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men: therefore, Atheism 
did never perfect states; for it makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further, (and we see the 
times inclined to Atheism civil times, as the time 
of Augustus.) But superstition hath been the con- 
fusion of many states, and bringeth in a new primum 
mobile, which ravisheth all the spheres of govern- 
ment.” 

3. The Bible is often studied in a wrong spirit. 
Too great liberties have been taken with it. Cate- 
chisms, creeds, and commentaries, have their uses. 
If a man fairly deduce important truth from the 
word of God, he wiil have a desire that his children 
and neighbors should derive benefit from his labors, 
and his duty coincides with this desire. There can 
be no reason why he should net print as well as utter 


tive form, he will have a catechism. If an ecclesi- 
astical council agree upon the results of more exten- 
sive labors, why not embody and perpetuate those 
resulis in a confession of faith? If they disagree in 
their conclusions, there is a still greater reason why 
those conclusions should be expressed. There being 
in the Bible allusions to customs, manners, and 
events not generally understood, why not have a 
commentary? But all these productions should be 
cautiously made and used. In imparting divine 
truth, arrangement may be a very important matter, 
and surely that of the Holy Ghost is the best—the 
irregular, not the scientific, or geometrical. The 


, enterprise of treating theology as a science was not 


undertaken until the seventh century; nor was it 
until the eleventh that the first production in the 


; shape of a general system of theology (that of An- 


But we must guard against that | 
, er, that the first century found any more difficulty 


en to trace every thing to superhuman power, and | 


populate every mountain, and valley, and plain with ! 


divinities. 

Superstition has given rise to much error and con- 
fusion in the Christian Church, by leading to a false 
interpretation of the Bible, and by perverting true 
doctrines. 
vations on this subject: 

*‘It is better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one 


selm) made its appearance. We know not, howev- 


in understanding the word than the twelfth. Mode, 
also, may be of consequence. He who teaches by 


’ catechism or creed, adopts the synthetic: he who in- 


' structs by the Bible, the analytic. 


Revelation, for 


’ instance, nowhere announces the truth, “ There is a 
God;’’ but leads us out to nature, and says, “In the 


Lord Bacon has the following just obser- ; 


is unbelief, the other is contumely; and certainly 


superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
saith well to that purpose, ‘Surely I had a great deal 
rather men should say there was no such man as Plu- 


tarch, than that they would say there was one Plu- » 


Plutarch 


tarch that would eat his children as soon as they } 


were born, as the poets speak of Saturn.’ 


And as } 


beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’’ 
It nowhere formally says there is a Redeemer; but 
it introduces us to Jesus, and shows him dying on 
the cross. 

It is the beautiful and just remark of Fourcroy, 
that the sciences are studied analytically, and learned 
synthetically. Is the Bible to be learned or stuprep? 
Moreover, it is not only a science, to be grappled by 
the mind, but a moral panorama, intended to move 
the heart. If you wished to impress your child with 
the beauties of nature, would you analyze your 
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garden, and present to him the fragrance in one bot- 
tle and the colors in another, the roots in this basket 
and the stems in that? or would you take him 
out, and let the living, blooming wonders regale 
his senses as he passed? Send youth into the 
garden of God. The Bible presents truth in a cer- 
tain consistence; the catechism and the creed con- 
centrate it; the commentary dilutes it. The range 
within which we may safely distil or weaken truth 
has its limits. Although our natural food may be 
variously dressed to suit our tastes, we may easily 
make it unwholesome. A farmer learning that the 
nutriment of hay might be extracted by boiling wa- 
ter, fed his cattle on decoctions, but soon found they 
were dying. The part he deeméd useless, though 
without nutritious properties, was necessary to give 
the distension indispensable to healthy digestion. 

The Bible should be primary, in relation to the 
creed, both in time and importance. If this order 
be inverted, the human production becomes the me- 
dium through which the divine is read. Look through 
a green glass: you see the sun itself green. Study 
the Bible through the spectacles of a creed or com- 
mentary, and you see eternal truth discolored. Look, 
therefore, at the creed through the Bible, not the Bi- 
ble through the creed. 

The Bible is often studied without a proper object. 
Many in searching the Scriptures do not find truth, 
simply because they do not want it. Their seeking 
of holy things, like the Pharisee’s prayer, inflates 
them with self-consequence, and fits them to dispute. 
Some study objectless. Bernard rode all day along 
the Lemnian lake, and at last inquired where he was. 
So have we seen men travel with great pains through 
and through the Bible, and never know where they 
are. Such may be led anywhere by the sleight of 
men, or the cunning craftiness of the deceiver, who 
lieth in wait. Others read with a vain curiosity. 
The colonists of Jamestown once discovered a rivu- 
let blushing with shining particles, which they took 
for gold. They immediately abandoned the culture 
of the earth to search for this pretended treasure, 
and soon loaded a vessel with useless talc. A famine 
was the consequence. The desire of imitating the 
wise induces thousands of ignorant men to seek for 
the shining dust washed down by the river of truth, 
instead of drawing the bread of life from its banks, 
and the water of life from its crystal stream. TF ool- 
ish souls, they have many disputes over their span- 
gles, and finally famish. These are they ever learn- 
ing, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 


truth. We saw one distressed about the roots of 5 


“ Gog and Magog.’’ He lost the root of the matter 
in the root of the words. 

Some enter upon the truth with a spirit of wild te- 
merity. A designing or crazed priest blows a new 
horn upon the mountains. Thousands, charmed 
with the novelty, neglect their families and pursuits, 
and, with Bacchanalian cries, follow the strange 








leader. Ignorant of history, they talk flippantly of 
the ancients; without study, they philosophize about 
sun, moon, and stars; without Hebrew, or Greek, or 
hermeneutics, they go through the fields of theol- 
ogy, Shamgars, or Jaels, slaying every difficulty 
with an ox-goad, or a nail. Abroad in Matthew, 
they are at home in Daniel. Blind to plain truth, 
they behold with open vision where Gabriel might 
spread his wing over his eye. These are they to lo- 
cate hell and unsettle earth, to name the father of 
Melchisedek, and fix, to a day, the birth of Satan 
and the death of the world. Presently “they come 
up with their cattle and their tents, and they come 
up as grasshoppers for multitude, and they enter into 
the land to destroy it.’”? Finally, some one among 
them dreams of ‘barley bread tumbling into the 
host,’’ and they are gone. Such men are proof 
against the resources of logic; for, in fancy, they 
bake uleavened cakes for angels; but they gradually 
yield to the slow workings of common sense. Their 
vagaries are, however, the seeds of future error and 
contention. 

The spirit of controversy is unfavorable to truth. 
There are times when controversy in Zion is neces- 
sary; but ere we commence it, let us see that it is 
unavoidable and well-timed; that it succeed not pre- 
cede investigation, and that it be conducted in the 
fear of God. Alas! how many theologians debate 
with less reverence than the mathematician bends 
over his equation, the statuary his marble, or the 
painter his canvass. When Sir Isaac Newton ap- 
proached the solution of his great problem, he was 
so overcome that he was obliged to call upon a friend 
to complete the demonstration. With what solem- 
nity should we handle the truth of God! While the 
bar and the forum serve as flues to let off unpleasant 
feeling, the pulpit often closes the moral chimney, 
and fills the church with smoke. Can men see 
truth when they contend for victory? Not were she 
to come visibly as an angel of light. In the battle 
of Thrasymene, the heated soldiers of Rome and 
Carthage fought in the bosom of an earthquake, and 
knew it not. 

4. Human authority is often put in the place of 
Divine. The mind, conscious of its weakness, and 
averse to laborious inquiry, is prone to repose con- 
fidence in the authority of great names. This 
inclination explains the fact, that errors outraging 
common sense have been widely spread, and long 
perpetuated. For thirteen centuries Aristotle, un- 
questioned, gave universal laws to philosophy, and 
Galen to medicine. The Rabbis blinded the Jews 
to their prophecies, and the monks brought on the 
dark ages. There are systems of theology yet rear- 
ing their venerable heads, defying the assaults of 
reason, because shielded by the egis of authority. 
Many, too, are the modern errors which survive, 
because they originated at universities, or are sanc- 
tioned by honored names. Often does error take 
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place of truth, because introduced eo sestuaitans $i we own “bald head stamped upon the buckler; but 


whilst she herself is resisted, because unfashionable. 
For more than two centuries, fruitless efforts were 
made by argument and experiment, to bring the 
potato into use, until Louis XV., on a festive day, 
wore, amid his court, a bunch of its flowers. At 
once its virtues were acknowledged, and its use 
spread through all ranks and all lands. The pusil- 
lanimous youth, who, to ape some pseudo-philoso- 
pher, and exhibit his contempt for inferior minds, 
tramples the Bible in the dust, would press the treas- 
ure to his lips, if he should see some monarch or 
warrior wear a leaf of it in his hat. The crowning 
argument of thousands still is, ‘Have any of the 
rulers believed on Him?’? Shame on poor human 
nature, that the millennium must delay until kings 
become nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers 
in the Church. 

Think not so meanly of your soul as to repose 
your faith upon another; nevertheless, remember 
that there is a mad independence. Let none con- 
temn his fellows, or refuse their reasonable aid. 
There are who fail to discern between the budless 
and the blooming ensigns of authority, and défy 
Jehovah’s earthquake and lightning. God teaches 
reliance on our fellows to a certain extent. There 
are limits within which the child must look to the 
father, and the youth to the tutor, and there is a 
point where reason must yield to faith. Nature is 
Voltaire, prince of infidel dark- 
ness, long blinded by authority, bursting the brazen 
fetters with which his peerless powers had been 
bound, rashly seized the pillars of truth, and said, 


prone to extremes. 


*«] will be avenged for my two eyes.’’ He was to be 
pitied; but not more than he who, in consideration 
of some authority he courts or dreads, bars the truth 
that struggles in the prison of his conscience. 

5. Imagination has had much influence in per- 
verting the truth. Men seek to introduce the fine 
arts into the house of God. 


Jupiter, Rome must have her Peter—because Asia 


Because Athens had her 
had her Diana, Europe must have her “ Mary.”’ 
The fine arts have their sphere, and it is great and 
gorgeous. Let the Athenian mold Apollo with his 
curling locks, his wreathed brows, and his armed 
hands—let Polycletus shape Juno with her broad 
forehead, and her large eyes, as she holds in one 
hand the pomegranate, and in the other, the cuckoo- 
surmounted ensign of royalty—let Phidias hew Ju- 
piter crowned with olive, seated on his throne, with 
his sceptre and his eagle—or frame Minerva full 
armed, and carve battles on her buckler, a sphynx 
and a griffin on her helmet, and a Medusa on her 
wegis; let him sculpture even her golden sandals with 
conflicts, and represent a score of deities beneath her 
feet, we will not complain, nor shall we wonder, if 
on asking the poor Pagan, “Tor what intent?’’ he 
should reply, ‘To add new feelings to the religion 
of Greece.” 
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let the chisel and the pencil, if they would sport 
with eternal truth, think of “the men of Bethshe- 
mesh.’’ The fine arts may have sacred uses. We 
quarrel not with the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
though we shudder at his living or dead Christ. 
Such things may be forgiven the dark ages, but 
what of this age if it turn God’s revelation into pic- 
tures? But blasphemy stops not here. It would 
represent the burning bush before which Moses un- 
bound his sandals, and the mount that burned amid 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, even the glory 
that passed by when the Mediator of the covenant 
was hid in the cleft of the rock—it would lend color- 
ing to the Invisible, ang relievo to the Eternal—it 
would make a show of the Father, and lead us to 
love him by apparitions of hisson. Restrain not that 
image of God which Scripture presents, and which 
because unlimited, admits of expansion for ever. 
Many, from a laudable desire to make the truth 
attractive to the tasteful and the fashionable, have 
attempted to ornament it. Ornament! What! 
would you tie ribbons to the sun? The characters 
of Scripture have been made the interlocutors of the 
drama, and even represented upon the stage. Dis- 
gusting profanation—like administering baptism to a 
dog. The oracles which God hath immured with 
dread by putting into them his holy name—that name 
which rends rocks, shakes hell, emparadises heaven, 
have been borne on the shoulders of giant genius up 
the steeps of Helicon, to be the sport of fantastic 
wanderings through illusive groves, and by intoxica- 
ting fountains. And poetry hath apologized for her 
daring, by assuming that the divine Being needed the 
aid of fantasy “to justify his ways to man.’’ Behold 
absurdity married to recklessness! Poetry justify— 
argue—investigate? Poesy has her walk. She pos- 
sesses wit, imagination, and sensibility. Bring folly 
and she can satirize—beauty and she can paint—vice 
and she can declaim; blow a trumpet, and like 
Achilles in Seyros, she’ll rattle the armor; close all 
her senses, and she’ll plume her wings for boundless 
flight. But in investigation she hath ever been as 
Polyphemus, one-eyed or eyeless. What of sacred 
poetry? That is an exception. David, Isaiah, &c., 
like the angel that appeared to Manoah ascended 
upward in the altar’s lames. I may be thought to 
despise what all the world worshipeth. Milton had 
an eagle genius, and its flights were of surpassing 
sublimity, but better had it perched in other garden 
than that guarded by cherubic sword—better spread 
its wing of light on other darkness than the “ black- 
ness of darkness ’’—better performed its gyrations 
in other firmament than that irradiated by the Eter- 
nal throne. I know he is considered steady in the 
main, and it is a wonder how his inflated spirit, in 
her sightless flights, could so well baffle the sportive 
winds. We will continue this subject in the next 


Nor will we curse him should we see 2? number. 
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NOTICES. 

PHILANTHROPY ; or, My Mother's Bible. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—This is an interesting and well 
written little work, designed to impress the heart with 
the duty of aiding the poor and afflicted. It is said 
to be founded on an incident which happened in New 
York, and we have no reason to doubt the statement. 


JOURNEY TO ARARAT. By Friederich Parrot, Pro- 
fessor, &c. With Map and Wood Cuts. Translated 
by W. D. Cooley. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Great interest attaches to Ararat, and to its first ascent. 
The volume before us is full of instruction as well as 
interest. ‘‘ The result of the late M. Parrot’s scientific 
investigations are here given complete; but the figures 
and formule with which they were accompanied have 
been retrenched, so that this part of the work is re- 
duced to one-fourth of its original bulk. On the deter- 
mination of one physico-geographical problem of great 
importance—the relative level of the Caspian Sea—M. 
Parrot exercised, by observation and discussion, the 
greatestinfluence. His papers on this subject are, there- 
fore, given at length, and a short account of the defini- 
tive settlement of the question is added in the appen- 
dix.” 

In this volume we see with what ease apparent impos- 
sibilities-can be surmounted by vigorous and persever- 
ing men, urged on by scientific curiosity. 

THE HisToRY OF JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel to the 
Life of Henry Milner. By Mrs. Sherwood. New 
York: Harper & Brothers——We have not read the 
work, but presume it is a good one. The subject, we 
understand, is the trials of a young minister. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE ALEXANDER PRouDFIT, D. 
D. By John Forsyth, D. D., Minister of Union 
Church, Newburg. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Dr. Proudfit was a man of great excellence and useful- 
ness. The record of his inward and outward experi- 
ence, and the exhibition of his self-denying labors, are 
calculated to promote the edification of the Church. 


NARRATIVE OF REMARKABLE CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
Translated from the German of Anselm Ritter Von 
Feuerback, by Lady Duff Gordon. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers—The Harpers publish a great many 
good books, and not a few bad ones. Of the latter we 
consider the one before us an example. If we wished 
to produce crime, we would seize upon such works 
and scatter them broadcast over the world. We should 
anticipate, from such sowing, a harvest of thefts and 
murders with as much confidence as we should ex- 
pect a crop of wheat from sowing that grain upon good 
soil. Familiarity with crime diminishes our abhorrence 
of it, while it increases our facilities and temptations to 
its commission. He who associates with criminals gen- 
erally becomes a criminal. So contaminating is vice 
that, even in prisons where the inmates are forbidden to 
speak to each other by day, and are confined in separate 
cells by night, few men remain long without becoming 
confirmed rascals. Even the guards and keepers of 
chain-gangs and prisons often acquire both aptitude and 
inclination to deeds of daring criminality; for they lose 
all commiseration for the suffering, and all terror of the 
law. We generally pass over in disgust all accounts of 
crime, duels, executions, criminal trials, confessions, &c., 
with which our papers are crowded, and we usually 
burn, without reading, all pamphlets and books filled 
with such matter when they come into our possession. 





We do not call in question the motives of the Harpers 
in publishing the trash which now and then issues from 
their press. Perhaps if we had their optics, and occupied 
their stand-point, we should see that such things are right; 
but we confess, with our limited powers, and means of 
information, we could not publish such works as Crimi- 
nal Trials, Mysteries of Paris, Wandering Jew, &c., 
for the reason contained in the following: 
“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
How much better were the world if our literature, in- 
stead of holding up before the young exhibitions of hu- 
man frailties and vices, presented only pictures of ex- 
cellences and virtues for their admiration and emula- 
tion. 


GARDINER’S FARMER’S DicTIONARY. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is not only a vocabulary of 
the technical terms introduced into agriculture and hor- 
ticulture from various sciences, but also a compendium 
of practical farming. It seems to have been compiled 
with great care and ability, and it must be a valuable if 
not indispensable book in the library of every intelli- 
gent farmer. The recent able works on agriculture 
cannot be fully understood by the general reader with- 
out such a work as this. Where, for instance, would 
he find an explanation of the term, ‘“ eremacausis?”’ 
Neither in the common dictionary nor the encyclopedia. 
By referring to the Farmer’s Dictionary, he will learn 
that it is derived from erema, slow, and kausis, combus- 
tion; that it was invented by Liebig, to express the mol- 
dering or dry rot of organic matter freely exposed to 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, and merely moistened 
with water, &c. 

It is folly to object to the introduction of new terms: 
they are the necessary results of advances in science. 
The farmer should, therefore, acquaint himself with 
them, in order to keep pace with the progress of agri- 
cultural information, and to be prepared to communi- 
cate to others additions to the stock of knowledge. In 
studying his vocabulary, he will find himself introduced 
into various departments of science, where he will be 
capable of giving as well as receiving light. 

We rejoice to see attempts to establish a suitable no- 
menclature in agriculture, as it will bring into commu- 
nion the scientific and the practical farmer, and greatly 
promote their mutual advantage. The author of the 
present work has availed himself of the works of Rham, 
Loudon, Low, Stephens, and others; but he has the 
merit of originality in arrangement, and he has done 
service by so modifying the essays he has introduced as 
to make them of increased practical value in this coun- 
try. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By C. G. 
Zumpt, Ph. D. From the Ninth Edition of the Orig- 
inal. Adapted to the Use of English Students by Leon- 
ard Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected and Enlarged by C. 
Anthon, LL. D.—This is an elaborate and philosoph- 
ical work, better adapted to the college than the acad- 
emy—the scholar than the pupil. 


A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. By Thos. 
Baldwin, assisted by several other Gentlemen. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blackiston.—We are disposed to 
think this a very valuable book. In regard to orthoepy, 
the rule adopted in the work is to give the pronunciation 
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of all geographical names as they are ieee ey 
the well educated people of the respective countries to 
which they belong, with the exception of those well- 
known foreign names which appear to have acquired a 
fixed English pronunciation. In cases where the native 
pronunciation of other countries cannot be given by 
means of English letters, an approximation to their 
sound has been attempted. The patrials are generally 
given in the work. Some attention is devoted to the sig- 
nification of names, particularly of those derived from 
the Greek or Latin. In regard to spelling, as names 
of places in oriental countries are often variously spelled, 
owing to the various modes in which the western nations 
respectively pronounce them, an attempt has been made 
in this work to give the true orthography. 

In relation to descriptive, statistical, and historical 
matter, the work appears to have been carefully com- 
piled from the latest and best authorities. ‘A great 
number of the latitudes and longitudes have been taken 
frogp the Connaissances des Tems, published by the Bu- 
reau of Longitude, Paris, in which work they are gen- 
erally stated with extraordinary accuracy. The confu- 
sion into which many works have fallen, in stating dis- 
tances, by giving measure, sometimes English, some- 
times foreign, has been avoided in the work, in which 
measures are all stated according to the English stand- 
ard.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Near Dayton, O., March 30. 
In the March number of the Repository, Professor 
Larrabee requested any of his readers who had a copy 
of a beautiful poem, commencing, 


‘* My native hills, far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright,” &c., 


to send him acopy. As I happen to have one in my 
scrap-book, you would probably confer a favor on him, 
and, at the same time, delight many of your readers, by 
inserting a copy in your excellent Repository. 

EsTHER J. MATTHEWS. 


THE EMIGRANT. 
My native hills, far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright; 
And meadow, glade, and forest gray, 
Bask in the long, long summer light; 
And blossoms still are gaily set 
By shaded fount and rivulet. 


O, that these feet again might tread 
The slopes around my native home, 
With grass and mingled blossoms spread, 
Where cool the western breezes come, 
To fan the fainting traveler’s brow ! 
Alas! I almost feel them now. 


Would that mine eyes again might see 
Those planted fields and forests deep— 
The tall grass waving like a sea— 
The white flocks scattered o’er the steep— 
The dashing brooks—and o’er them bent 
The high and boundless firmament! 


Fair are the scenes that round me lie, 
Bright shines the glad and glorious sun, 
And sweetly crimsoned is the sky 
At twilight, when the day is done: 
And the same stars look down at even 
That glitter in my native heaven. 


On wide savannahs, round me spread, 
A thousand blossoms meet mine eye; 
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The red rose meekly bows its head, 
As balmy winds go dancing by; 
And wild deer on the green bluffs play, 
That rise in dimness far away. 
Majestic are those streams that glide 
O’ershadowed by continued wood, 
Save where the lone glade opens wide— 
Where erst the Indian hamlet stood; 
But sweeter streams with sweeter song 
In home’s green valley glide along. 
And there, when summer’s heaven is clear, 
Sweet voices echo through the air; 
For children’s feet press softly near, 
And joyous hearts are beating there, 
While I, afar from home and rest, 
Thread the vast rivers of the west. 
Oft, in my dreams, before me rise 
Fair visions of those scenes so dear— 
The cottage home, the vale, the skies— 
And rippling murmurs greet mine ear, 
Like sound of unseen brook, that falls 
Through the long mine’s unlighted halls. 
As down the deep Ohio’s stream 
We glide before the whispering wind, 
Though all is lovely as a dream, 
My wandering thoughts still turn behind— 
Turn to the loved, the blessed shore, 
Where dwell the friends I meet no more., 


THE Eprror’s RESIGNATION.—Having received an 
appointment from the Trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and having been requested by the North 
Ohio and Ohio conferences (explicitly by the former and 
indirectly by the latter) to accept it, I not only feel au- 
thorized to resign the editorship of this periodical, but 
I do not feel at liberty to do otherwise; more espe- 
cially, since, by retaining it, I should seem to consult 
my comfort and pecuniary interest more than what my 
brethren deem the interest of the Church. A more 
pleasant post than my present one could hardly be as- 
signed me. 

As my brethren in the itinerancy are laboring under 
many cares, responsibilities, and burdens, when they 
ask me to assume my share of toil and trouble, I must 
do so without reluctance. I have not taken my pen in 
hand to write a valedictory; for I shall edit at least 
two numbers more; but to advise my readers and cor- 
respondents in due time of the change which will occur 
in this office. Professor Tefft, of the Indiana Asbury 
University, will succeed me; and, I have no doubt, will 
not merely sustain, but elevate the work. His habits, 
his taste, and his scholarship, all admirably fit him for 
the editorial chair. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Our correspondents are not, 
perhaps, aware that, owing to our arrangements with 
New York, we are obliged to anticipate the issue 
of the work. The number for June is made up, and 
that for July is nearly so. It is not probable that we 
shall be able to use any matter which we may receive 
after the issue of the present number. Correspondents 
may, however, be assured that whatever they may send 
will be preserved and handed to our successor. 


To READERs.—Our readers, we think, will find this 
number good—betier than usual. Bishop Morris’ arti- 
> cle will not only interest the reader, but will suggest 
many useful reflections. ‘ Parental Duties” is from a 
; skillful pen, and expresses the result of much experi- 
ence in the training of youth. The Exile is thrilling. 
But read through and judge for yourselves. 
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